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ABBEY EASAROE. 


BY W. ALLINGHAM. 


Grey, grey is Abbey Easaroe, by Ballysbannon town, 
lt has neither door nor window, the walls are broken down ; 


The carven stones lie seatter’d in briar and nettlebed ; 
The only feet are those that come ai burial of the dead. 


A little rocky rivulet runs murmuring to the tide, 
Singing a cong of ancient days, in sorrow, not in pride ; 
The and the lightsome ash across the portal grow, 
And heaven itself is now the roof of Abbey Easaroe. 


It looks beyond the harbour-stream to Gulban Mountain blue ; 


It hears the voice of Erna’s Fall,—Atlantic breakers too ; 
ps go sailing past it; the sturdy clank of oars 


shi 
p= aly sp plcmen. Lor to haul a net upon the 


shores 
And this way to his home-creek, when the summer day 
The weary fisher sculls his punt across the setting sun, 
While green with corn is Sheegus Hill, his 
But grey at every season is Abbey Easaroe. 


; 
is done, 


There stood one day a poor old man above its broken bridge ; 


He heard no running rivulet, he saw no mountain-ridge 


He turn’d his back on Sheegus Hill, and view’d with misty sight 
The abbey-walls, the burial-ground and crosses white ; 
Under a weary weight of years he bow'd upon " 


Perusing in the present time the former 


epitay 


8 
For, grey and wasted like the walls, a figure full of woe, 
fo 


This man was of the blood of them who 


From Derry Gates to Drowas Tower, 
Horsemen and footmen, bards and 

With chanting in the holy house which they had builded hi 
To God and to Saint Bernard,—whereto they came to die. 


unded Easaroe. 


reonnel broad was theirs ; 
, and mitred fea high 


No workhouse grave for him, at least! the ruins of his race 
Shall rest among the ruin’d stones of this their saintly place. 


The fond old man was heir | $ 
Along the rough and crooked lane he crept from Easaroe. 





CRINOLINE’S RAGING FURY ; 


OR, THE FASHIONABLE FEMALE'S SUFFERINGS. 


You rustic maids of England, 
Who dress yourselves with ease, 
Ah, little do you think how hard 
It is French taste to please. 
Give ear unto the milliners, 
And they will plainly show, 
With what care, tight with air, 
They our Crinolines do blow. 


All you that will be modish, 
Must bear a steadfast heart : 
For when boys gibe you in the streets, 
You must not blush nor start ; 
Nor must you be disgusted 
To hear them cry, “ Hallo! 
I should think you will shrink : 
Give your Crinoline a blow!” 


The bitter jests and carcasms 
A wer girl must endure, 

And look a fright to dress aright, 
Are grievous, to be sure ; 

Oar skirts they are derided 


For being puffed out so, 
That by steam, it would seem, 
We our Crinolines do blow. 


In growls like distant thunder, 
Yhich gruffness doth enforce. 

We oft hear things old fogies say. 

Beyond all bearing coarse ; 
This causes indignation, 

And makes our anger glow ; 
But disdain is in vain, 

And our Crinolines we blow. 


Sometimes whea Neptune's bosom 
Is tossed with stormy waves, 
A lady walks out shopping, 
And wind and weather braves ; 
Borne off her legs she mounteth, 
And cometh down so slow, 
Broad and light, with such might, 
We our Crinolines do blow. 


A maid exerts the bellows 
To bloat us round about, 
When woman's arm doth fail us, 
The man’s must help it out ; 
We ring for John’s tance— 
For he is strong, we know— 
To belp puff us and staff us 
When our Crinolines we blow. 


The husband, and the lover, 
May simple gowns prefer, 
That fit the form, and, in a storm, 
With safety let one stir ; 
Reproaches fleree, our hearts tbat pierce, 
Against our taste they throw, 
Which we poor things endure, 
Whilst our Crinolines we blow 


We put on costly merchandise 
Of most enormous price, 

So much we need ef drapery 
To follow thie device ; 


and tremulous and slow 


cottage white below ;— 


bs, 


We spend so much in drapery, 
Of such a size to show, 

And with toil our shape spoil, 
When our Crinolines we blow. 


——— 
CORNEILIUS AGRIPPA AND THE ALCHEMISTS. 
The Life of yong ey Agrippa von Nettesheim, Doctor and a 
all. 


com known asa ician. By Henry Morley. London : Chapman and 
| 1866.—D’ Alchimie et les ‘ickimistes. E'seai Historique et Critique sur la Phi- 


losophie . Par Louis Figuier. Paris. 2eme édition. 1856. 
Any one who has paid the least attention to the phenomena of human 
, must have observed that among the earliest stages there is ge- 
nerally one of which contempt for the past and confidence in the present 
are the leading characteristics. The hobbadehoy of seventeen, whose 
toga virilis has not yet lost the gloss of the tailor’s smoothing-iron, is more 
intolerant of children and childhood, and more outrageously manly than 
the adult. Bibs, tuckers, and toys are abominations in his sight. He re- 
gards with a lofty scorn all that pertains to his former state of existence, 
and a dismal fear lest the world should suspect him of not having put 
away childish things, entirely posscases him. As with man the animal, 


| so with man the thinker. A great genius appears, or an important dis- 


covery is made, or a felicitous system is promulgated, and forthwith the 
art or science, in the progress of which the event has taken place, enters 
upon a period of adolescence. The past is forgotten,—lost sight of, as 
ground just travelled over is shut out from view by a turn in the road. 


| If remembered at all, it is, at best, treated as a mere infancy—a time of 


} 


} 
} 


| the period of true existence which commences wi 
_ sooner or later, in the one case as well as in the other, there comes an 


trips and stumbles and incoherent utterances, gee - connexion with 
e present. 


age more philosophic in spirit. We begin to suspect that sudden | 
into maturity are not in nature’s plan, that from child to on, fon 


| crude speculation to positive science, notwithstanding appearances to the 


contrary, there has been a gradual and steady development, at no one 


| point in the course of which we can say,—‘‘ Here the imperfect ends and 


the perfect begins.” 
In what of existence the science of chemistry is at present, whe- 
| ther its hol 


ehoyhoed is over or its manhood not Abe commenced, is a 
question we will not attempt to answer. To all who are in any degree 


| familiar with the tone of modern chemical writers, this at least must be 


obvious—that there is a disposition on the part of chemists generally to 
re chemistry as a new science, and to treat its antecedents as mythi- 
cal rather than historical. 


“The services we have rendered, (says M. Dumas,) place us so high 


| that we can, without shame, look back on our obscure parentage. Let us 


confess at once that practical chemistry bad its origin in the workshops of 
the emith, the potter, the glass-blower, and the perfumer ; and agree 
that the first elements ef scieutific chemistry date from but yesterday.” 

In other words, it was but yesterday that chemistry first gave practi- 
cal proofs of its existence, therefore it did not exist before yesterday ; 


| which is tantamount to saying that there is no chemistry but applied. It 


ie not worth while to dispute the first part of M. Dumas’ proposition, 
though perhaps this might be done with success, if, for example, the pre- 

tion of medicines be alldWed to be a tical application of science. 
But let that pass; what we would take issue upon, is the assertion that 
for the origin of ehemistry we must look to the workshop of the artisan. 


Chemistry is not a summary of facts, but an arrangement of their rela- 
| tions. The potter, or glass-blower, can only obtain isolated facts, the 
mere materials out of which chemistry is constructed. If he attempts to 


| combine his facts: if, because A is the result in one case, and B in ano- 


ther, he reasons that C will be the result in a third, he then becomes, pro 
tanto, a chemist, and is dealing, not with the facts themselves, but with a 
supposed relation between them. The process with Mr. Bessemer has 
lately patented might just as easily have been discovered by a workman 


| who had never heard of oxygen or earbon, but the discovery would not 
| have been a chemical one ; it would have been — the establishment 


| of the fact that a current of air passed through molten iron changes a 


brittle into a malleable metal. 
The chemical fact ascertained is, that at a high temperature the carbon 


| contained in the iron is oxydised and passes off as carbonic acid. This 


depends upon two prior facts—that cast iron does contain carbon which 


| thrown away long since. 


| bours, and struggles of such men, but here all similarity between the 
works ends. Never had two books, with a community of object, less in 
common than The Life of Henry Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, Doctor and 
| Knight, commonly known as a Magician, and Alchemy and the Alchemists, an 
historical and critical on the Hermetic Phi vy. Mr. Morley writes as an en- 
thusiast doing vigorous battle on behalf of a misunderstood, misrepre- 
|sented man. He thoroughly believes in his hero, and defends his char- 
acter as energetically asif his old culumniators, the monks, were still bent 
upon aspersing it. On his very title- he seems to throw down his 
glove to all comers who will dare to tain that the Doctor axd Knight 
was also a magician. M. Figuier writes as a chemist dealing with a topic 
dangerous to a chemical reputation ; he is cautious even to timidity ; he 
| never allows himself the luxury of enthusiasm for his subject, but calmly 
handles his alchemists as objects curious in a historical and philosophical 
point of a view. Lest there should be any mistake about his sentiments, 
| in the preface to his second edition he —— tes the suspicion 
| of having any wate with the philosophy he treats. 
| Mr. Morley’s ra violent partisanship and M. Figuier’s lukewarm- 
ness may be traced to the same source. It is the nature of the 
| pular not.ous about mediwval magic, alchemy, and occult puilesephy- 
that seems to have made the one irate and the otuer weary. ut 
Figuier appears to be half afraid of taking up too seriously a subject 
| which is associated, in most minds, with the fantastic =a romantic 
only. Profound discrédit is the phrase he uses to express the state of 
| public opinion on alchemy, the B anny = stone, the elixir vite, and 
; Such matters ; and he rather shirks the responsibility of treating them as 
| any other than euriosities of scientific literature. In Cornelius Agrippa, 
| Mr. Morley sces a philosopher who aspired to a knowledge of the secrets 
of nature, but tried to unlock her cabinet with a key which the world has 
“Is this the man,” Mr. Morley would ask, 
“that you call a magician, that you would confound with vulgar dab- 
blers in the black art? Such light as the times he lived in afforded him 
he brought to bear on what was past ordinary ension : the light 
was not so good as yours, but that does not make him a conjuror: be 
sought to explain what puzzled him and his contemporaries by theories 
which he they believed in, and with good reason, though you may 
not. This was all his magic.” Without sharing in Mr. Morley’s hero- 
worship, we must confess to a preference for his way of dealing with the 
| question. Absurd and rational are merely relative terms, and we have 
| no right to test the absurdity of medieval notions by er post facto know- 
ledge, by what we now recognise as universal laws. 

“ When those laws (says Mr. Morley) remained yet for the most part 
undiscovered, and the eyes of students dazzled by the newly-opened glo- 
| ries of Greek literature, had no means of perceiving that its seience was 

less ripe than its philosophy, and that its philosophy was not as perfect 
as they knew its poetry to S it was impossible to refuse credence to re- 
cords left by the Greek sages of their wide experience or knowledge. 
Nothing was yet known to refute their theories ; and the wisest man 
| could, as a mere scholar, do no more, till the old records of experience 
| were practically tested by a generation or two, and found wanting, than 
accept the authority of Plato and Aristotle, and bring their opinions into 
harmony with those then held to be indisputable by the Christian world. 
If it was right to make any attempt at all to form what was then known 
or believed of the universe into a comprehensive and coherent system, 
| there was no better way of doing it than this.” 
| Here we have the rationale of the metbod pursued by Agrippa and bis 
| brother alchemists ; for alchemist he was, as well as occult philosopher, 
| diplomatist, courtier, physician, soldier, theologian, though in practice, 
, it seems, not a persevering one, and certainly unsuccessfal, even for an 
|alchemist. It could hardly have been otherwise. No natural philosopher 
| of those days could ‘selp believing in alchemy, or at least being an alche- 

mist in principle, gad few there were who escaped being alchemists in 
| practice also. The art, or science, or whatever we choose to call it, was 
| based upon the physical theories then in vogue. It was not only consis- 
| tent with, but a necessary consequence of, the doctrines of the old Greek 
_ physiologists, and in these were contained the most plausible solutions of 
| natural mysteries that had as yet been given to the World. Alchemy 
| was the one instance in which it was attempted to carry out these doc- 
| trines practically, to bring them into collision with the nature they pre- 
| tended to explain. It was the connecting link between the « ative 
| philosophy of the ancients and the positive science of the moderns ; be- 
| tween Thales, Empedocles, and Aristotle, and Davy, Liebig, and Faraday ; 











renders it brittle, and that air contains oxygen. These are facts because | in short, the alchemists and the men of their school had a mission—the 


| experiment has made them so, and experiment is the result of unsup-| word is objectionable we know, and we apologise for, but cannot help 


ported theory. Thus by one step or by many we come at last to some | using it. It was to test practically the 





of the spe 


| ultimate fact established by the proof or disproof of a theory or specula- | which the world had accepted without question as laws. To use a homely 
| tion. In short it is to the joint labours of the theorist, the experimenter, | metaphor, they tried on ready-made theories which had been outgrown, 


and the systematizer that we must attribute a natural science like che- | and thus helped to show what necessity there was for a new suit made to 
mistry. The artisan can only co-operate in the second capacity, and if | measure. 

Science had its origin in his Bee sot it is in the same sense as West-| What was this alchemy? is a question that everybody can answer after 
minster Abbey had its erigia in some quarry, and in that sense only. | one fashion or another, Common-sense or common-place people will de- 
Nothing can be more natural than that a disciple and admirer of the in- | clare it to have been the art of making gold which it couldn't make. 


| ductive method shonld fall into the error exemplified in the doctrine of | Those of a more fanciful turn of mind will say, perhaps, that it was the 


| that induction must be preceded by its converse deduction. But so it is ; | by the magnitude of the fallacy on which it de 


} 
; 


| 
| 
| 





| inquiry followed by perplexity and scepticism. All this we find, and in | gold-loving 


which M. Dumas is the exponent, From an excessive but jonabdle | romance of chemistry,—and the notion is not a bad one. To the cynic 
zeal for what he sees to be the only certain road, he is apt to forget that | it is simply another version of the old story of knave and fool. The po- 
by it the first steps towards truth were not, and could not, be made, and | litical economist will tell us it was a delusion rendered remarkable only 
b ed ; for, the market 
we must start with some @ priors axiom, some universal, no matter | age of gold being in the inverse ratio of its a! ance, it follows that, 
whether true or false, so that by it the particular is brought within our | &e. There is yet another opinion as to the nature of ee which 
reach : then and then only we arrive at that universal which isa law. There | must not be forgotten, ially as it is the subject of a work which ap- 
is no natural science whose history does not exhibit the working of this | peared not long since. We allade to the idea that alchemy was from first 
process. In those of purely modern origin, such as geology, the earlier | to last nothing more nor less than a piece ofsymbolism. The only objec- 
stages are passed through rapidly, the inductive begins almost immedi- | tions to this theory are—firstly, that there is nothing whatever to support 
ately. In those that come more home to man and involve the very first | it; and secondly, that all the facts contradict it. These once got over, 
questions he would have asked when be began to ask questions, we find there can be no in fancying that the old adept shut himself out of 
the process spread over ages ; ages of guess-work and theory founded | the world, spent his life over furnaces and alembies, and ended it by be- 
on guess ; of attempts to reconcile old doctrines with new knowledge ; of | ing blown up ia his } , or tortured to death in a prison by some 
tentate,—all for the sake of the symbolical meaning of 
the history,of no science more clearly than in that of chemistry. Let | such 9 life, though it certainly does seem a roundabout way of teaching 
the modern chemist say what he will, there is something impressive in | a moral lesson. But —- it would be better if the symbol-hunters 
this dogged pursuit of certainty, and nothing derogatory to the dignity | Were to betake themselves to sources where inconvenient facts cannot 
of his selence in the fact that it sprang from errer. “A truth is none | interfere with their ingenuity. For example,—the metrical legend of 
the less a truth because it grows upon the grave of a buried falee- | Jack Horner may have a meaning too deeply hidden for the nursery 
hood. mind. It may be that it is only in the retirement of the corner we can 
To assist those who find an interest in contemplating the development | possess ourselves of the plum Truth, that hamble meaas (the thumb) are 
of ideas, who are inclined for awhile to look back on the road science has not to be despised, and that the approbation of a good conscience will 
travelled, and to learn what manner of men they were who laboured as | be our final reward.— Vide Horner's concluding 
pioneers in the march, what they did and what they thought, is the ob- | To return to our subject. M. Figuier states the t of alchemy to 
ject of Mr, Morley’s Life of 4 , as well as of M. Figuier’s /istory of be, “ as ~~ must know,” the transmutation of the metals. Now 
Alchemy. Both have to do with the times when the results of experience this is just what every one must not know. Alchemy properly was, as 
were be; ing to assert themselves, and the world, in defwult of better, its professors called it, the “ Art of Perfection,” or of matter 
was trying to be satisfied with the doctrines of the Greek philosophers ; from an imperfect to a perfect state. It sought to discover, in the first 
when men of scholarship and deep and earnest thought did not consider | place, wherein perfectness lay ; secondly, te manne of Setumag It 
years illspent in searching for the secret of some marvel of nature which | into the body to be opera’ —_ The transmutation of the metals, 
a schoolboy who has been to the Polytechnic in the holidays would now-a- though it became the principal, was neither the sole nor the original 
days account for in as many seconds. But tell us of fhe notions, and la- | olyect, if indeed tramamutation can be said to have been at all what the 
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alehomlets tried to effeet, Tranemutation of metals, if it mean any 
thing, eane a changing of, fie example, lead inte hold, and presup 
owes come eamential differonee ; while the alehemiate looked upen lead 
atid wold, not ae dlatinet motals, but ae etates ofa certain form of matter 
kinowa ae metal, the one being aa imperfeet, the other the perfbet state, 
juat we they eoneelved the human body ta dleease to be relatively to 
the came body in health Thele ideas on thle latter eahjeot we ahall petty 
to again, and contine ouselves for the present to thely theory at to the 
Wie bale 
That the motale were, or rather that metal was, a compound body, | 

tho fundamental prinelple aw which the aloheombets prooweded, Acoort 
log to thely otlona, the metals were formed of merowry and sulphur 
united ta diferent proportions and degrees of purity; and an the pro 
portion a vl purity af thease constituents the porfeetnem: or tin yerfoo thea 
of any partioular metal depended, Cold alone was perfeot; Che romaine 
ing tive metals, via, dlver, copper, tron, lead, and tin were lapertet 
more oF lows as thelr moroury and sulphur agreed more or lor ta pro 
portion and parity with the mercury and sulphur in gokl, This meroury 
wil this eulphor are not to be confounded with the ordinary substances 
wo Called; they were abstract principles of whieh the tangible bodlos 
were the dy pos; indeed son alch mists even draw a distinetion between 


qul kellver and mercury, considering the one to be a metal, the other an | 


elomeoutary principle ; as George Ripley, a philosopher of the ffeonth 
oontury, pute it 
Meroury it yo Lowy 
Hut not the common ally a « siokaiiver by name 
Hut meroury, withoute which nothynage being ys 
All true philosophers record and say the same 


Nor wore they vegarded as elements, for the notion of elements ls alto 
gether a modern one, and pot unlikely to be soon disearded if organk 
chemistry goes on as it has gone, They were principles on which quali 
tlos were dependent ; tusibility, lustre, and malleability being attributed 
to meroury, tenwelty and hardness to sulphur, The faet that mercury is 
fluid at an ordinary, and volatile at an elevated temperature ; its bril 
lianey, and the many peculiarities which distinguish it from the other 
motals, and at the same time show some affiaity with them, no doubt 
suggested the part it played in metallic composition ; and as the motals 
knowa in ancient tines, with the exoeption of gold, ocour in nature most 
frequently as sulphurets, it was not unnatural to suppose that sulphur 


was the principle which counteracted and masked the qualities due to | 


mereury, A substance like galena, evidently a metal of some sort or 
other, was found to yield, by losing sulphur, a body still more metallic 
lu its properties, eroury Was known to have the power of combining 
with the basor metals, and making them bright and silver-like in appear 

ance, What could be more reasonable, then, than the idea that metal 

licity was comparative, and that the ignoble metals differed from the 
noble only in containing more sulphur and less meroury? Gold was 
held to be the fnal effort of nature as far as metals were concerned, It 
waa unalterable, or, as we should say, lnexydisable, and therefore per- 
fect. Other metals ylelded to the action of causes which gold resisted, 
and this capacity for alteration showed them to be imperfect. In fact, 
the alchemists had no notion of inorganic matter; they believed that 
metals and minerals in general grew as well as plants and animals, and 
that lead, copper, or iron were only unripe gold in different stages of its 
growth, Gold. they thought, by reason of its great weight, sank deeply 
into the earth, and so became scarce ; and what they tried to do was to 
arrest it when in a crude state, and continue the process artificially, fol- 
lowing as closely as possible what they believed to be the system of na- 
ture. Hence the glorifications of Nature’s method with which every trea- 
tise on alchemy abounds, and the constant injunctions to study and imi- 
tate nature ; a point insisted upon by all alchemists, but by none so 
earnestly as by the greatest of them all—-Roger Bacon. 

By the philosopher's stone the alchemists meant a something which 
would have the power of bringing to perfection, or ripening an imper- 
fect body, and this, not by entering into for combining with that body, 
but by altering its constitution, and operating upon it, in short-—to use 
their own favourite simile—as yeast operates on dough. This power in 
the stone was owing to its being imbued with what was known in mediw- 
val physiology as the fifth essence or quintessence. There are few 
things about alchemy more difficult to ascertain than the precise nature 
of this quintessence. In Mr. Morley’s opinion, it was so called because 
it was “not composed of the four elements, but was a fifth essence, a cer- 
tain firs! thing above and beside them.” 

“ This epirit (he says, quoting from Agrippa’s first book of occult 

hilosophy) exists in the body of the world, as the human spirit in the 

xly of a man ; and as the powers of a man’s soul are communicated to 
the members of the body by his spirit, so, through this mundane spirit or 

uintessence, are the powers of the soul of the world diffused through all 
things ; and there is nothing so base that it contains not some spark of 
its virtue, but there is most virtue in those things wherein this epirit 
does moet abound.’ 

In juxtaposition with this view we will cite another, takén from a cu- 
rious little tract, entitled, A Treatise of Mercury and the Philosopher's Stone, 
by Sir George Ripley 

“ Now, therefore, that I may satistie thy desire, | will discourse of the 
first matter, which philosophers call the fifth essence, and many other 
names they have for it, by which they may the more obscure it. In it, 
for certain, are four elements, pure in their exaltation, Kaow, therefore, 
thas if you would have the fifth essence, man, you must first have man, 
and you must have nothing else of that matter.” 

The “ treative” then goes on to explain the nature of the stone and its 
connexion with the quintessence : 

* As it is called the philosopher's stone and elixir, and a perfect medi 
cine of man’s body ; 80 also, that which ft leavened with Its genus and the 
fifth exence.”’ 


From this, which is not, perhaps, ae intelligible as could be desired 
(fow pleces of alehomieal writing are,) and from similar passages, it would 
seom that the quintessonoe was looked upon as the cause of distinetion 
between diferent forma of matter, A man, a tree, and a metal, were be- 
lieved to be elomentarily the same, and so far idoatioal, Lt was the ope 
ration of the quintessence that made them man, tree, and metal; it fol 
lowed, therefore, that the quintessence, or something, in. the alehemist's 
words, * leavened” with the quintessence, acting on an imperfeet form of 
matter, whether base metal or diseased man, would raise it to its hlehest 
degree of perfootion us gold or healthy man, Thus the philosopher's 
atone was aleo the elixir the walversal medicine, Ut healed that is, of 
courae, It wer fo heal man as well aa metal, © Bring me," says Gober 
the Arabian, * the six lepers (the bawer metals) that T may heal them,” 
Nor did ite virtues end here, for Elias Ashmole reoords the faet that 
it had the power of tranemuting “Mints into all manner of precious 
stones,” 

Such was the theory of the alohemisis, and of natural philosophers go 
norally down to nearly the end of the middle agos, Before dogmatielng 
oo ite absurdity, we should put ourselves tn the same position with ros 
pect to nature, and the workings of nature, ae that oooupled by these old 
philosophers, We live surrounded ‘y the rewulte of natural aclenos, and 
are on Worma of familiarity with moat phenomena; they have loag since 
coumed to be marvels to we We are like the man lnaide the show ; when 
the Hon wagy hie tall we Know It le because he has clockwork la hie ato 
mach, and has been just wound up, Whea the wonderfal automaton givos 
® pertinent anawer we are not surprised, for we aoe the atrlng that makos 
him nod bie hoad, ut all those things are very diferent to the peopl 
outaide, They are loft to form thelr own theories aa to the Hon's tall and 
the Groat Mogul’s head, Viewed to this way the notlons of alehomints 
are nolther extravagant nor abeurd 5 they may not be beyond, but they 
are fully up to, the epleit of thelr age, But what if it should ture out 
Vhat thelr guostes agree clowely with things already proved, or, on good 
grounds, considered probable t The more sremsinent (sabenen of the alohe 
mioal pallecony area belief la the compound nature of, not only me 
tals, but all natural substances; a disbelief tn the dlatinetion betwooa 
organic and lnorganlo bodies; a belief that the propertios of bodlew do 
pend not on thelr composition, but on the proportion and arrangement of 
their constituents ; and lastly, & belief that one body may alter the coa 
stitution of another without entering lato ite composition, by the faree of 
that well known, but title understood, actlon which goes by the rather 
clumay name of evadyas, These were mere guesies on the part of the al 
chemiata ; the chomlsts of today gues ln nearly the same direotion, but 


on a surer foundation, The whole course of chemistry of late tends to | 


ahake the bellef in the elementary character of a wast number of sub 


stances supposed to be clemente, heowune they had never been deoom: | 


powed, Every day the ine which divides organic from lnorgante nature 
* becoming lows and leas definite ; the atudy of lsomeriam shows that the 
constituents of a body have nothing to do with its propertios, and cataly 
to action Is recognised ia a hundred different processes, from ordinary 
fermentation to the vuleanising of ladla-rubber, We bave no intention 
of transferring the charge of absurdity from the alchemists’ shoulders to 
our own by eaylug that they caw all these things, Fron: their knowledge, 
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these things were eo, bat they did not see them Thelr notions were 
founded partly on observation, partly ou inatinet ; ours on observation 
alone there ia no rivalry, therefare, between wey bat it le hard to see 
how We ean etigmatiae as nonsense that which comes so clos to our 

mereven though it was a gugs 

“o much for the theory itaelf, Now for ite origin, for it le obvious that 
® theory eo refined and eubtle (and rellned and subtle it la, howover ox 
travagant (t may eeom) ¢ ould net have been the growth of one age ta 
the world's history Moet writers on the subject make Arabla the ora 
die of alohemy, and so It was as tar ae the practice of the art goes, The 
fivet alohomlate on record, wot including auch mythioal personages as 
Hermes Trlamogiatus, were Arablans; but neither thelr prinolples nor 
probably thely practioe were of thelr own tnveation, The very word 
Alohomy hinta ao much, fir while the fret avllable ta wudoubtedly Ara 
bio, Uhere are strong reasons far velloving the rematader to be of Kyyp 
tan origin 


“The name Chemistry (aaye Humboldt) moan lterally * Reyptian 
art,’ ‘the arto? the Black Land ;’ for even Platareh (2% dade of Ger, cap, 
w8) knew that the Rgyptians called thelr land awa on account of the 
black-coloured earth, ‘The lnseription on the Rosetta stone has ‘Chimi,’ 
The word Chomistry, ta ite usual sense, te first found in the decree of 
Dioolesian ‘against the old writings of the Rgyptians, which treat of 
the chemistry of gold and silver,’—Aewmea, Prichard's Translation, vol, 
i, py 4a.” 

Hut for the origin of the theoretioal portion of alchemy, we must ap- 
ply to a greater and nobler people than either the Arablans or the Egyp 
tana, Even now there are fow directions la which we can turn our 
thoughts without flading that the Greek mind has been there before us, 
As in modern Athens, here la the church, and there is the Parthenon ; 
hore Is the palace of His Majesty King Otho, and there is the Temple of 
Theseus, So, at every step in philosophy, poetry, or art, we are re- 
minded that it is no new ground we tread— that the Greek philosopher, 
or poot, or artist, was at work there two thousand years ago, The re- 
entts of experience are all that we can claim as ours, and oursalone, But 
even here we are not wholly selfdependent, for what could experience 
have done without paar Y and what philosophy is there that has 
| not Its original in the epeoulations of the Greek sages? 


The physiology of the Greeks was necessarily speculative, They had | 


| nature before them, but they had no data wherewith to check the correct 
ness of thelr conceptions about nature, Their impressions, like his whose 
| newly opened eyes saw inen as trees walking, wore unblaased by experl- 
}enee, Besides this, the natural tendency of the Greek mind was to gene- 
jralize, Their philosophy, as well as their art, speaks of an indifference 
to detall, and their theories are like Doric columua, at once massive and 
jalmple. Had it been otherwise-—had they rigidly examined, in all ite 
| bearings, what they assumed as truth, the flaws and fallicles in their rea- 


comme sous not have escaped undetected, and thelr successors would | 


| have Inherited Ideas, correet, perhaps, but fragmentary, instead of large, 
bold outlines, which needed merely to be filled in, and altered here and 

there, The very basis of Greek phylosophy, and of all philosophies, is 
| highly characteristic, We can hardly conceive man at any per'et in so 
| unthinking a state that the question, “ What is matter?” neve: curred 
| to him in some shape orother, Granted that a plece of wood or stone is 
j}made up of smaller pieces of wood or stone, and these again of still 
}smaller pieces, we must arrive, at last, at wood-dust and stone-dust, 
| What, then, is the wood-dust or stone-dust made up of? what is the differ- 
ence between them? and how came the one to be wood and the other 
| stone? We can imagine even a moderately-intelligent chimpanzee mus- 

ing in some such strain, wondering, after he had eaten his nut, why he 
could not eat the shell also, and how it was that the one came to be soft 
j and palatable, and the other hard and indigestible. But to give a plau- 

sible answer to such a question—to propose a solution wide enongh to 
meet all cases, or at least all ordinary ones, is a feat to be accomplished 
only by a highly-organized and cultivated mind. At first sight, Thales 
of Miletus will seem to have answered the question much after the fashion 
of the magistrate who used to decide cases by not deciding them at all. 
He declined to say what matter was ; he saw how vain it was to dream 
of a satisfactory conclusion on that head ; he therefore contented himself 
with searching for the simplest form of matter. This once found, the 
laws which regulated its multiplication into the endless varieties of com- 
plex matter might follow. 

Thales assumed that Water was the beginning of all things; that, in 
fact, in water the materials of the universe were reduced to their lowest 
terms, In his eyes, water seemed to be the one thing that was invari- 
able; a dro A oe from the sea off the shores of Ionia could not be dis- 
tinguished from one of the Gulf of Corinth ; earth and the things of earth 
were infinite in their variety; the sea was infinite in its sameness, 
Water, furthermore, was the one thing above all others necessary to ani- 
mal and vegetable life: while life lasted, moisture abounded ; when vi- 
tality ceased, moisture departed. Water, evaporated, yielded an earthy 
matter: we bave no traditional authority for saying that Thales ever in- 
stituted such an experiment, but that he did so we may be as sure as if 
we had seen the old philosopher watching the last few em of a backet- 
ful of seawater boil away, and examining the residuary salt in the belief 
that he had condensed the liquid into a solid. Water, then, was the low- 
est term of an infinite series; but the question still remained, how was 
water itself constituted? According to Greek notions it could not be a 
simple body, for variety cannot spring from unity; one thing repeated 
ever so often will give only a collection of units, as grains of sand added 
together are but a heap of sand, But starting from a basis of two things, 
opposed yet united, endless variety may be obtained ; the combination 





| power of variation increasing rapidly as we proceed. Hence, in later 


| times, number came to be taken for the cause by Pythagoras and his school. | 


| Thales, therefore, or his followers, for it is not clear to whom the idea is 
| due, assumed water to be result of the uaion of two opposing principles, 
| personified in the Occanus and Tethys of the Greek Mythology. This 
| Waa the frat appearance of what ultimately became the fundamental idea 
of ancient natural philosophy —the idea of elementary principles working 


| 


| in pairs ; of what we may call a feonews (for we ought to have the word) 


in the constitution of all bodies, and also of a certain opposition in cha. | 
racter between the individuals of each pair by virtue of which they were | 


} drawn together, [Lt waa, in feet, the ancient version of the modern idea 
of polarity ; of positive and negative, illustrated by the composition of 
all compound eubstanees, In common alum, for instance, we have a 
combination of sulphate of potash with sulphate of alumina; in sulphate 
of alumina, again, we fad another palr, sulphuric acid and alumina; tn 
alumina, oxygen and alumioium, and here, for the present, we mast 
halt. The old philosophers and the alohemists would have gone a atop 
| further and told us of yet another pair in aluminium ; we can only shake 
our heads and say, “ Prowe [tC 7b be conetuded nent word.) 
-_ 

HOVELLING, 
Malt ie a dark Aight in December, and it blows a gale of wind, The ho- 
velling workd of Broadstairs leon the alert, for somebody haa heard a 
| gue, and [tle expeotod that a ship is on ashore on the Godwin Sanda 





Some five-and-twenty mon, all hovellers, are now congregated on the | 


viet, Both liftboate are in readiness, and so are the throe luggers, 
low pagetinutiy some of the mon walk to and fro! That tall and 
j atvongly-ballt man with the handsome features and open countenanse ba 
old Jom Taylor, Tf asked to guoss hie ago, you would say five-and-forty ; 
but to my Knowledge he ls over aixty-alx, He served his thirty years in 
the Royal Navy, and was a quartermaster for twenty-two years of the 
| period, He i how an out-ponsioner of Greenwich Hospital, aad draws 
his twentyenlne pounds per annum, There leaoarcely a port in the world 





that ho has not visited Bast and Woeat Ladies, China, South America, | 
Afrion, Auatralla, Te has served ia fourteen of hor Majesty's ships, and | 


from every captain has a certitioate that hla condact was very good, and 
| that he was always obedient to command, Taylor has seen some hard 
| Aylting in his day, and wears upon bls Sunday jacket several silver me 
dale; but the medal of which he seems the most proud ls the one awarded 
him for saving Vite 
Ifyou ask Taylor why, at his time of life, and now that he le provided 
for by his pension, he engages ln the dangerous business of hovelling, he 
Will tell you that he feels a young maa still; that he likes a life of ad 
; Venture, and that idleness would drive him mad 
Near to Taylor stands a short and thickset man, named Thompson, He 
| is past alxty, but he does not look auything like so old, To see that man 
crawl about the pler, with his hands In well-patched trousers, you would 
soarcely credit that on board a boat he is as active ae a squirrel and as 
| brave asa tion, He, too, has served In a man-efwar, Forty years ago 
ho was caught smuggling, and had to pay the penalty of serving for five 
years, 
To the right of Thompson stands young Brace, who ts consplouous for 
| Wie daring, even among his conspicuous companions, In the hour of 
danger, he is alwaya the Qrat to jump into the boat, There is not a man 


of two with two produces a completely new thing; this may be com. | 
bined with either another pair or another pair of pairs, and so on, the | 
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some Vos! or other, Lmiee the dauntloss Buward Chattondon ia that 
group. Poor follow! he was drowned last yoar, by the eapsialog of his 
boat ina heavy squall 
T have mentioned that we have two lifeboats at Broadstalray the fas 
| Vourlte fe the amall one, the Mery Wwe She was prosented, on the 
| elabteenth of Culy, eighteen hundred and fifty, to the boatmon, by Mr, 
Thomas White, of the Isle of Wight, a boat-builder; ia memory of this 
| hit mative place, The Mary Whe is thirty foot long, six feet four across 
hor beam, and twenty-eight inches deep, She putle six oar, Upon a 
| Wrenn plate sorewed to her stera looker are the follow! ge words; f the 
Crow,—Put your trast ia God, and do your best,” 
| In the winter of elhteon hundred and fy a new vooet at g, Waa 
| wreoked on the Godwin Sands, The Mery Wave, manned by e ght men 
| poor Chattendeon among the number Went to her assistance This waa 
the first oooasion on which the Mary Wave was ued, Seven of the brig's 
| erow were aaved, Three were washed overboard, Strange to aay, the 
name of the wreeked vessel was the Maury Whve! Tho gallant conduct 
of the Broadstairs boatimen on this ocoasion waa spread far and near; and 
it is pleasing to reflect that Mr, Thomas White has made a siall fortune 
by building boats on the model of the one which he presented to the 
boatmen of his native place, Reader, have you ever fell something like 
« roxpect for a thing inanimate? LT oonfoss that 1 never pass the Mary 
W Ave, as she stands upon our pler, without patting her on the bow, just 
| a one pats the neck of a favourite horse, The men who pat to sea ta 
hor appear to love her: © She is such a darting, and always behaves 
| so well,” they say, 
|} But hark! There is the report of a gun; and, behold! a rocket as 
conda, 

* There is a ship on shore, safe enough,” 

* Jump ia, my tads—out oars! Now then—-off she goos!” 

There is a heavy sea running into the littl bay, and the surf breake 
over the Mary White; bat she plunges through it, and presently 
we hear them setting the sail, The second life-boat follows the Mary 
Wiate; wad now the luggers are under weigh, Save those laid up with 
rhoumatism, there is not a hoveller left in Broadstairs, Why the men 
employed in saving life and property are called hovellers, I know not, 
) and no one here can Inform me, 

God speed them on their way! While they are absent, let us afford a 
fow particulars touching these venturesome men, They are, for the most 
part, married, and have large families, The wives, ln their way, work 
| a® hard on shore as their husbands work on the sea, One takes In wash- 
ing and ironing; a second, needlework: a third keeps a small shop for 
the sale of ginger-bread, ginger-beer, lollypots, &o., all of which she 
makes herself; a fourth has a fruit and vegetable shop; a fifth binds 
shoes; and so on, 

When at home, on shore, the hoveller leads a rather lazy life. You 
may see him leisurely strolling about the pler, or up and down Albion 
Street, smoking ; and now and then you may observe him slanting Into 
| the Tartar Frigate or the Dolphin, and coming out again after partaking 
| of some liquid refreshment. But, you rarely see a hoveller drank or 
;holsy, The trath is, a hoveller can carry a great deal without feelin 

it; and, like a prudent man, he knows pretty well when to bring himself 
np. Some of the youngsters, after a good haul, go away, and are no more 
| heard of until their money is expended ; but, the bulk are men whe drink 
as much as they can afford at home, and age seldom out of their houses 
after half-past eight or nine o'clock, at which time, during the winter 
| months, they usually go to bed. The hoveller, in short, is, to all intents 
| and purposes, a good member of society. He is almost invariably a kind 
| and affectionate husband, an indulgent and good father, and capteing but 
a bad friend. As far as I can see (and I have a very large acquaintance 
with our hovellers), the wife, in nine cases out of ten, rules the roast, 
manages the household, and takes care of the bulk of the money received 
| for a prize. 
| Ifa hoveller has a son, he is anxious that he should learn a trade, 
| erway he may intend the boy for the sea eventually. One hoveller 
| whom I know, is by trade a butcher ; a second, a baker ; a third, a black- 
smith ; a fourth, acarpenter. From childhood up, the sons of a hoveller 
know all about boats, and how to manage them. 
The daughters of a hoveller as soon as they are old enough, go iato 
service, and are for the most part very steady and industrious girls. 
| The house of a hoveller is a curious place. It is very clean and com- 
fortable, but lined with tarpaulin garments—coats, jackets, trousers, caps. 
And then he bas such a propensity to pitch every outside wall and rail- 
ing, that the smell, albeit it is very wholesome, is nevertheless overpow- 
ering. The back-yard is even more curious than the house. Bits of pa- 
| nelling from wrecked vessels, bottles and jars of every nation—and of 
| every size, shape, and colour—cooking utensils, bits of old iron, a broken 
| boat, an odd oar or two: each telling a tale of some disaster on the 
| * Gooden,” where these matters are mostly picked up. A hoveller found 
} there, the other day, several vases of the best Bohemian glass and work- 
;manship. Sometimes a watch, or a pencil-case, will be picked up on the 
| sand, at low water. But amongst the most extraordinary things found 
| by our hovellers on or near the Godwin Sands was an anchor, which 
must have belonged to one of the largest vessels of the Spanish Armada. 
| The men were out, about two years and a half ago, grappling for a chain- 
| cable belonging to a ship that had gone to pieces, and they got hold of 
something uncommon heavy. They got it to the surface with great dif- 
| ficulty, and, finding it covered with shell-fish and seaweed, fancie that 
it was a piece of rock. On clearing away the sea-weed, the huge mass 
presented the form of an anchor. It was accordingly shipped on 
the lugger, and brought to Broadstairs, where it now lies near the 
flagstaff, A gentleman in the neighbourhood gave the boatmen tive 
pounds for this curiosity, and offered it to the British Museum ; his offer 
was declined on the ground that room could not be found for it. 

My reasons for concluding that this anchor belonged to one of the ships 
of the Spanish Armada, are, that no one ever saw an English anchor of 
the same peculiar shape, and that for many years past the anchors of fo- 
reign ships have not resembled this anchor, which is a mass of stone, con- 
taining bat a very small quantity of iron, It must have lain in the spot 
whenee it was removed, for more than two hundred years. The length of 
the shank is fifteen feet. The width trom flue to flue only seven feet; the 
cireumference of the ring, to which the help-cable was attached, seven 
feet, The opinion of several naval officers, who have seen the anchor, ia, 
like mine, that it belonged to one of the large sh!ps of the Spanish Arma- 
da. Its weight is about a ton and a half, 

But, where are our life-boats and the luggers! They have retarned 
safe, but not round. All of them have been damaged in saving the ship's 
company, and conveying them to Ramagate, The Mery White es « large 
hole in her bow. A’sea threw her against the wreek. An ordinary boat 
would have gone down tmmediately ; but the Mory Whe was not built 
to sink, She was the first to board the wreek, and her crow will get a 
larger share of the prize. The reader must understand that when a ship 
gets ashore, boats from Deal and Ramegate, as well as from Broadstairs, 
put off to her assistance, and there is in consequence a race to be 
tiret, 

The wreeked ship is a Prassian vowel of about oven hundred tons, She 
| is ladon with timber—«pars and oak planks, and staves: a very valuable 
cargo but the hovellers deapair of saving it—the weather [x so bad, and 
the chanoos are the ehip will go to pleees” Two young mon offer to all 
thoir shares for tive shiltingse each ; no one aocept the offer 

On the following day the weather is comparatively fine, Qhough there te 
still a atrong breere, The luggers are going off to the wreck, Having 
| hothing better to do, | go in one of them-—old Taylor having promised 
}me, on his solemn word and honour, that he will bring me back 
again, Tt ts dead low water, and there is the Prussian ship high and dry 
upon the sands What a scene! In all, some eighty mon are ewarming 
round the wreek, Some from Broadstairs, some from Ramagate, some 
from Deal, They have out away the masta, in order to lighten her, and 
in the hope of eventually saving the hull of the vowel, And now they 
out a large hole in her starboard bow, and begin to pull the thuber 
through it, How jauntily they work, and how willingly the different seta 
of men respectively help each other, Thus they labour until the tide 
risos, and the soa gets up, when all the boats return to thelr roxpeotive 
, ports, laden with as many planks as they could got hold of 

Day attor day for twelve days this soene Is repeated, The ship holds 
together, but her back Is broken, She is wow much lighter, and a hope 
springs in every broast, that at the full of the moon, when the tides are 

) at their height, they will get her off, and save, not only the hull, but the 
great bulk of her cargo, which is still in her, Should this h spe be real 
ised, it is computed that cach man will got tweaty pounds for his share ; 
no Insignificant sum for a hoveller, in these hard times, If she cannot be 
got off, the boats employed will not pay their expenses, 
| ‘The moon is at hor full, [tis a fae clear night; but there is a stlif 
| broeae, All the boats are out watehing the wreek, Hurrah! Olt she 
, comes by herself, and, belag water-logged and fuli of tlinber, she floats! 
j An anchor and chain are all ready for her, and there she rides, snugly 
enough. 
The next morning a steamer comes from Ramsgate, and takes the wreck 


; f " in tow, As soon as she struck oa the sanda, her rudder was wrenched off 
such as it was, of nature and of nature's method they probably fet that! among those now assembled who has not assisted lo saving the crew of! and carried away; butone of the Broadstairs luggers, towed astern, acts 
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at a helm apon her, The little steamer tage away with all her might 
and main, but her barlea fe so heavy, that her progress fk vory very 
glow 

it fe clewen o’elock at night, and the steamer and the wreck are with’a 
a mile of Ramagate harbour, The tide fe nearly at ite height, and all 
promises well, Suddenly the wind increases and in a few minutes it 
blows a perfect hurricane, The little steamer tugs away, and gots withia 
the mouth of the harbour—the wreek fe still outside, A aoa strikes her 
she touches the pier head, The warp enape asandor, and the wreck comes 
round to the back of the pler, and drifts upon Ramagate Sands She ties 
on the very epet whore the visitor: in summer, at low water, ait upon 
benches and chats, and whore the little children dig holes and form cas 
tien, No vessel of that alee was ever befire eo clog to the shore as that 
large Prassian ship; and the chances are, that no vessel of her lee will 
ever be there again 

The sea breaks over the wreck, And now there is a great commotion 
amonget the Broadstairs hovellors, It seems that five of thelr number 
are on board the wreek! And their situation is awfally perilous, Some 


iwenty men Tif the Ramagate lifeboat, and carry it to the beach, Scarce. | 


ly able to stand — so violent le the tempest-—they launch the life-boat, and 
pull for the wreck, In twenty minutes they rotura with the five hands, 
saved, 

It has been decided that half the value of the ship, and her cargo (the 
Jatter will all be saved,) shall be divided among the hovellers employed 
This will yield each man a dividend of about twelve pounds, Consider 
ing the dangers they have encountered, and the fatigue they have under 
gone, fw will think the amount of remuneration excess! ve 


oe 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
| BRGIN TO SBE LPR, 

They do, certainly certainly, see a great deal of Life at Heyde's, 
There is a convivial phrase, called, “ keeping it up,” which the Hey- 
dians seems perfectly well acqualated with, and act apon to a tremen 
dous extent. If I come home from a ball very late,—or rather very 
early —say four o'clock in the morning, I find the jovial men who dwell 
at Heyde's just sitting dowa to supper, and ordering tankards of strong 
beer (they have the genuine Baeriach here, and it costs thirty copecks 
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hats on, Nowhere else, in ehop, lavka, Angliski or Ruski Magasin, 
would such a thing be tolerated, The hat gooe off aa soon as one goes 
into any place eanctified by the presence of the Jos, Whoa I go to buy 
a pale of gloves, or a book, or a qaire of paper, 1 take off my hat reve 
rentially ; for is not Saint Nicholas, or Saint Waldemar, glowerlag at me 
from among bales of goods or cardboard boxes, blushing with the bright 
eat paint, and winking with all hie jewels, real or sham! The shop 

keeper T know expecta it. I hepe he appreciates the ~~ whieh Ia 
heretic and pig, pay to his harmless superstitions, The Joss at Heydo's 
is hung there, not because Heyde or any of ite foregathering belong to 
the Greek Church, but beowuse the place ts frequented indifferently by 
Germans and Russians, and the latter might take olfenoe at the absonco 
of the religious aymbol, The same deference to the dominant party may 
be observed in numbers of the shops kept hy forelgaers in St, Petorsbarg 

Perfumers from Lyons, Tallors from Vienna, Linendrapers from London, 
Milliners from Paris, Statuette-sellers from Milan, bow and are ailent ja 
the presence of the stick, In the fashionable modistes on the Nevekor 
and in the Ralschol Morskaia it ls by no means unooMMON to see a really 
magnificent Saint's lmage, blaging with gilding and tinsel, aad ea 

shrined tn costly lace Thore is nothing like burning a candle to St, 
Nicholat— old St. Nicholas, T mean 

Mentioning what I supposed in my first crade notions of Russian man 

ners to be a custom generally prewaleat la Russia, that of taking off the 
hat, and remaining uncovered, while in any room or shop in which there 
was a Saint's image, | have now, however, to confess that before I let 
Rusela my ideas on the subject underwent a considerable change, | had 
& great deal of shopping to get through before leaving St. Petersburg, 
principally with a view to the purchase of curiosities for aaxious frlends 
at home ; and as foreigners always have about three times more to pay 
for what they purchase than Russians have, | always took care to seeure 
| the servioes of a Russian acquaintance, to whom 1 confided my pocket 

book and shopping commissions, It was a source of much chuckling to 

me to see my Muscovite agent beat down, higgle, haggle, and barter, with 
j some merchant in the Gostinnoidvor,—say for a writing case, an em- 
| broidered sash, or a model samovar, of which I wished to become the 
| possessor, and when he had ultimately come to terms and secure the ar 
ticle at perhaps a tenth of the price originally demanded for it, to wateb 
| the rage of the merchant when my Russian friend laughlagly informed 
| him that the sash or the portmanteau was for an Angliski, I noticed in 
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purified, he and an anderclerk, a sort of garoon de bureau, bearing the 
mental food, come down to Heyde's : the anderclerk deposits the newe 
papers on the reading table, liquors at the condiment counter, and, | am 
inclined to think, receives, from time to time, some small gratuitios in the 
way of copecks, from Rarnabay le departs, and Cato the Censor, for 
getting, or at loast sinking for tho time his official capacity, sinks at once 
into Cato the convivialist, and Keeps it ap dll the small hours, as gaily 
and porsistently as the most jovial of the Heydians 
Formerly, the censorship of foreiga jouraals was performed by moans 
of simple exolaion, The pruning knife, or rather the axe, as Mr Pott 
would say, was employed ; and the objectionable passages were ruthless 
ly out out; the exolsed journal presenting, in ite mutilated condition, a 
lamentable appearance of raggedacss, © windowed,” if not looped, You 
had to grin theough the bers of such a newspaper, and, knowing that you 
were ta prison, long for the freedom outside and over the window.” In 
time, however, some beneflolent minister of police (the oonsure falls natu 
rally within his attribute) discovered that the bodily cutting out of part 
of a columa, involved not only the loss of the rowerse side to the reader 
which might very likely be only a harmless narrative of © exteaordi 
wary longevity ina eat,” but also possibly destroyed some matter favour 
able directly or indirectly to the interests of Holy Russia—thas cutting 
olf the Caar's own nose, as well as the baneful branches from the tree of 
\iberty, Soy a new plan was adopted, The heretioal matter was “ blacked” 
or blocked out, by a succession of close stamplags with black ink upwards, 
downwards, backwards, forwards, and dlagonally,—-exactly as the grain 
of a stocl plate for mozzotinto is raised by a“ rocking tool—till every 
offending cross to a t or dot to an i was obliterated, The appearance ot 
| ® newspaper thus blocked out is very wonderfal, Sometimes a whole co 
lama becomes as dark as Brebus ; sometimes one paragraph in an article 
| of foreign intelligence will Guegoete } Sometimes two lines and a half in 
& oritioal article on a purely literary subject, perhaps three columns ia 
length, will assume aa Ethiopian hue: sometimes one line in an adver 
tisement will be numbered with the wonders of typography that were. 
The immediate why and wherefore of all this, lies with Cato the Censor. 
He ia “ Sir Oracle,’ and no literary dog dare bark at him. Sometimes a 
few of the older Heydians [but not Russians, you may be sure) banter him 
playfully as to his moraing’s corrections ; ask him if he took too much 
| * ponche”’ over night, and, waking up in a bad humour that morning, had 


| gone to work savagely with the blacking stamp—I had nearly said bot- 


a shilling a pint*), as a preparative for subsequent sound and steady | these shopping excursions that my Russian acqualntaaces, whether they | tle-—or whether he had been sent for by the Minister of Police and told 
drinking. Ii I emerge from the family vault, to dine, to smoke, to “ cof | wore wearers of the cloak, of the Tohinownik, or the grey capote of the | that he had been fur too lenient lately, and must stamp out several de- 


feecate” myself or to read the newspapers, still tind I the Heydians keep- 
ing it up with unabated and unwearied joviality, All night long too, 
at least whenever I wake during that season when deep sleep should fall 
upon mea, but falleth not, alas, upon me!-—I hear the clicking of the 
balls in the billiard-room, the shouts of the conquerors, the “ Gleich, 

leich !”’ or “ Sitchasse ! sitchasse |’? (Coming! coming!) of the waiters, 
a the moraing, going into the café to breakfast I flad the brothers Bar- 
naby with pale faces and encrimsoned eyelids, telling dreadful tales of 
long keeping it up ; and as for Zacharai, he has kept it up, I imagine, so 
long that he is now kept dowa—in bed—and does not appear at all, 
Finding this widely spread determination to keep things up ; and being 
rather tired of loneliness and keeping my room—or vault—it occurs to 
me to keep it up too ; so 1 go into the public world of Heyde’s, and sve 
what it is made of. 

In that rapid, scurrying jobracy 1 took when the two Ischvostchiks 
brought me here, | spoke of the spacious apartments I had traversed. In 
these the Heydians keep it up, by night and by day, and in this wise. 

There is the Buffet or café, call it what you will--the Bar I call it. It 
is not unlike a railway refreshment-room ; for, traversing it longitudi- 
nally, there is a bar or counter, laden with comestibles. No soup, no 
scalding water discoloured and misealled tea, no pork pies or sausage 
rolls, however, here recal memories of Wolverton and Swindon. The 
counter stores at Heyde’s consist of that by me abhorred, by others 
adored, condiment, caviare: caviare simple, in little — hooped 
kegs : caviare spread on bread and butter: caviare artfully introduced 
between layers of pastry. Then there are all the dried, and smoked, and 
pickled fishes, on little crusts of bread, like what we call tops and bot- 
toms ; all the condiments in the way of spiced and marinaded meats, 
highly peppered sausages, and Russian substitutes for our brown and col- 
lared viands ; of whieh I have already spoken, as being purchaseable in 
the refreshment-room of the Cronstadt ——— There are crabs, too, 
and craw-fish, and some mysterious molluses floating in an oleaginous 


pms and which, shell forshell, and saucer for saucer, bear a curious 


ly likeness to those immortal whelks that, displayed on stalls, sup- 


ported by kidney-puddings and hot eel-soup. were once the greatest glo- } 


ries of the pillars of Clement’s Inn. 

Now, all these condiments are simply incentives to appetite. You, 
who have travelled in Denmark and Sweden, know that in private as 
well as public houses, such buffets or counters are set out, that din- 
ner is invariably prefaced by a mouthful of caviare or salted fish, and a 
dram of raw spirits. We have but a very faint reflex of this epigastrium- 
caning custom in Western Europe :—in France, in the oysters and cha- 

is (or Sauterne) by which a dinner bien monté is preceded; in Eng- 
land, in the glass of sherry and bitters, in which gastronomes will some- 
times indulge before dinner. In Russia, dram-drinking and condiment- 
eating preparatory to the prandial meal are customs very widely dis- 
seminated. In every restaurant you find such a counter—in every 
wealthy merchant's house. In old Russian families too—noble families, 
I mean,—there are the buffet, the caviare, and the drams; it is only 
among the tip-top specimens of nous autres—the great counts and prin- 
ces, in whose magnificent saloons you forget (for a moment) that you are 
among savages, and believe yourself to be in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
that you find a disdain of this homely, Sclavonic, tippling custom. The 
dram and fish buffet is abolished, the dinner is served according to the 
most approved models set forth by Ude and Carésne; but even under 
these circumstances a slight innovation upon the Median and Persian 
discipline of a Parisian cuisine takes place. The apparently exiled 


drams and condiments are handed round to the guests by stealthy lac- | 


queys. This is a mean, furtive, underhanded way, I take it, of drinking 
one's “ morning,” or rather “evening.” We can exeuse him who takes 
his grog, honestly, manfully, openly ; but what shall we say of the sur- 
reptitious toper who creeps home to bed, hides the gin bottle under the 
siliow. and gets up to drink drams while honest men are sound asleep, 
n the United States of America, I have heard that pickled oysters and 
small cubes of salted cod are frequently to be met with on the marble 
bars of the palatial hotels ; bat Lam given to understand, that they are 
regarded less as incentives to eating, than as provocatives to drinking. 


It is well known that it ie im ble for owe Transatlantic cousins to | 


annex the Universe, rig the market for the millennium, and chaw up, 
whip, and burst up creation generally without a given number of “ drinks” 
(some authorities say fifty, some seventyive) per diem. It happens 
sometimes that the Democratic stomach grows palled, the Locofeoo di- 
estive organs shaky, the Hard Shell nerves ia an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, [tie then that the pickled oysters and salted cod whets come into 
requisition. I wonder that rome of the op aldewde-camp to 
Bacchue—the ginshop, and tavern keepers of London—do not take a 
leaf from the Ruaso-Amerioan book! Dried eprate might cause the © «a 
perior oream gin’ to go off gaily, and little slabs of kippered-ealmon 
might cause an fmmense augmentation in the demand for the © Gather 
ings of Long John,”’ or the “ Real Glenlivat,” or the “ Genuine L. Lb.” 
As it is, broiled bones, cayenned kidneys, and devilled bisouits, are laxu- 
ries confined to the rich. Why should the middle and lower clases be 
deprived of the same facilities for the descent of that Avernus which 
leada to the devil, as are enjoyed by thelr more fortanate brethren ! 

Aa, ina Journey Due North,” it ls competent for me, I hope, to no- 
Uve the peoullaritios of the countries one may traverse before reaching 
the Ultima Thale, | may mention that, in the taverns and beor-houses of 
Belgium and Holland, although ao condiments are sold at the bar, wo- 
mon and boys are continually clroulating roand the tables with baskets, 
ju which are hard-boiled eggs, crawelish, and sometimes perlwinkles, 
which they offer for sale to the beerdrinkors 

Although Hyde's is a German hotel, and the younger Barnaby tells 
me that he is a Latheran, there la in the buffet the ordinary inevitable 
Joss, or Salat’s Image, He isa very seedy Saint, very tarnished and 
smoke-blaokened, and they have hung him up very high indeed, in one 
corner, He is so little thought of, that Heyde’s ls the only public room 
I yet know in Potersburg, ia which the guests ait, habitually, with their 


* There is a very excellent beer (Piva) brewed at Moscow, which is, (being 
Russian) of course abandoned to the moujiks, Nous autres are very fond of 
Dublin bottled stout, At Dominique’s café, on the Nevekol, feeling one night 
athirst for beer, | asked for and obtained « pint bettle of the brown and frothy 
beverage that has made the name of Guinness famons all over the world, Por 
this same pint bottle of beer | was changed the small sum of one roable— three 
and twopence, An English gentleman, long resident in Rowia, and intimately 
conversant with things Muscovite, has since told me that | had been swindled, 
and that T ought not te have been mulcted la more than half a rouble. How 
ever, | know thet | paid it; and the consciousness of having been cheated out of 
fifty copecks did not give me much more satiafaction than, | tmagine, the worthy 
ustice Shallow experienced when Sir John Falstaff was good enough to inform 
im that he owed him a thousand poands. 


| guardsman, never removed thelr caps when they entered a shop, however 
| prominent the saintly image might be, 1 asked oae of nous autres one 
| bay, as gently and discreetly as I could, why he departed from what I 
had conceived to be an inviolable custom! “ Parbleu!’’ he answered, 
“ who is to tell us to uncover ourselves? The Cassudar! Bon! but the 
Tchorni-Narod—the black people—the fellows whe sell soap and leather, 
Allons done!” This gentleman was right in his generation, Who in- 
deed, in a country where we are anything, is to bid us to be uncovered ¢ 
Fancy a lizard telling a crocodile that he opened his mouth too wide. 
Touching upon hats—though still at Heyde's; I think this is not the 
| worst of places to observe that the Russians are the greatest hat-lifters in 
| the wert They need build their hats, as they do, of a species of brown 
| paper covered with a silk or beaver nap; for were (he brims of any hard 
| material, they would inevitably be worn out after one day’s course of sa- 
lutations, Everybody takes off his hat, cap, helmet, or shako, to every- 
body. The Emperor takes his off, to begin with, when he bids his hua- 
| dred thousand “children” good morning at a review. The hamblest 
| moujik, meeting another as humble as he, takes off his hat and bows low. 
| If very drank, he not only takes off his hat and bows lower, but posi- 
| tively refuses to be covered till the interview be terminated, and con- 
tinues bowing and bowing like the Chinese Tombolas we ased to see on 
| mantel-pieces. The hat, indeed, is much more off the head than on. 
| And what manner of men are the midday and the midnight, and not 
going home till morning, revellers, at Heyde’s? There are partly Ger- 
| man merchants from Leipsic and Stettin, come to buy or see; there are 
| keen, dressy, dandified Hamburgers—no thumb-ringed, slow-going, sauer- 
kraut-eating Germans these—but men who combine business with plea- 
sure, and, speculating feverishly in corn and hides and tallow all day, 
drink and smoke and dance and play dominoes and billiards, and other- 
wise dissipave themselves all night. What lives! Wondrous travellers 
are these Hamburgh men. They know all the best hotels and best tables 
@héte all over the continent. They talk familiarly of Glasgow and Dub- 
lin, Wolverhampton and Cheltenham. Their Paris they know by heart; 
} and there is another country they are strangely acquainted with—Italy ; 


| not artistic Italy» musical Italy, religious Italy, but commercial Ital 
| One Hambarger tells me about Venice. He touches not on St. Mark's 
Square, the Bridge of Sighs, or the Buccentaur. He confines his travel- 
| ling reminiscences to the custom-house regulations, and the navigation 
| dues exacted by the Lombardo-Venetian government. He has had ven- 
| tures to Leghorn, and has done a pretty stroke of business at Naples, and 
| has an agent at Palermo. I would call him a Goth, but that it is mach 
better to call him a Hamburger. Then there are German shipbrokers, 
German sharebrokers, and a few of the wealthier German tradesmen of 
| St. Petersburg, who come here to quaff their nightly bumpers, and play 
their nightly games at dominoes. The Russian element consists of 
| students from the University of St. Petersburg, and pupils from thé 
| Beole de Droit (equivalent to our English law students); and these 


alumni wear cocked hats and swords, Some of these days I am cer- | 


| tain the Russian government in its rage for everything military will 
| insist upon the clergy wearing cocked hats and swords; we shall have 

the Archbishop of Novgorod in a shako, and the patriarch Nikon in a 
Joocked hat. Finally, there are a few Russian officers, but not guards 
}men, Heyde’s is not aristocratic enough for them; and the Russian 
| officers of the line, though al) noble, ex-officio, are as poor as Job, 

It is among these motley poople that I begin to see life, and smoke pa- 
per cigars, and play billiards (badly,) and talk indifferent French and 
worse German, and a few words of Russian, at which my acquaintances 
| laugh. For, I have made acquaintances already, though no friends. 

An acquaintance with whom I have already adjourned once or twice 


to the condiment counter, and whom | am now even attempting to initi- | 
ate into the mysteries of the recondite game of cribbage (our cribbage | 


| board is a sheet of paper in which we stick pins,) is a gentleman whose 
name, inasmuch as he bolds, I presume, to this day, an official appoint- 
ment under the imperial government, 1 will weil with the classical paeu- 
donym of Cato the Censor, Cato is a gross fat man, an amalgam of pud- 
dings, a mountain of flesh ; when T meet him abroad, as I do sometimes, 
having twenty-five copecks worth of drosohky, I pity the Ischvostehik, 
and the horse, and the droschky eprings, (had they sense to be pitiable) 


nowely oscillating vehicle, For, who could pick him up again—a shat- 
tered fat man? A crane might do it, or Archimedes’ lever, or a pair of 
dockyard shears, but not mortal Boutotenik or Police-soldier, When Ca- 
to laugha, his fat sides wag ; when he siteon one of Heyde's chairs I trem: 
| ble for that chair ; when he walks on Heyde's floor, the boards croak with 
the agony of this oppression of fat; and T expect every moment to see 
Cato sink through to the basomont as through a trap door, 

Cato the Consor ie a Tehinownik, and wears a civillan’s uniform (that 
seome a paradox, but it le not one In a land where everybody wears a 
uniform,) to wit dark green with double eagle buttons gilt, When abroad 
he wears a long cloak with a cape, and a& cap with a green band, aad a 
curious white and blue disc in front, half button, half cockade, bat wholl 
Chineso, TI believe ft to be competent for the Tohinownike to wear, if 
they choose, a tunic ; but Cate, with the usual fatality of fat men, wears 
a tall coat with the «llmmest and scantiest of tails, the shortest of sleeves 
and the tightest of waists, Fat mon, properly, should wear togas ; and 
yet you find them almost always inveterately addioted to sephyr jackets, 
Cato haa a round sleek bullet head, very small feet In the tightest of pa 
tent leather boots—so small that they continually distarb my notions of 
the centre of gravity, and make me foar that, Cato’s balance not belng 
right, he must needs topple over-—and very large, fat, soft beefy 
hands, whore principal use and employment we shall presently dis 
cover, 

For, why Cato the Censor! Thus much : that this fat Russian fs one of 
the employes ta the Imperial “ Bareau de Censure,” (1 do not know, and 
it would no use telling you, its Rasean name,) and it is his duty to 
read through, every morning, every line of every foreign newspaper that 
now lies on Heyde’s table, and to blot out every subversive article, every 
democratic paragraph, every liberal word, every comma or seml-colon dix 
‘leasing to the autocratic régime of the Czar of Stickland. For instance, 

feyde’s takes in the /Mustrated London News, the lustrated Times, (that 
other Times, which is not tlustrated, ls tabbooed,) the Chostitutionne, the 
Journal des Débats, the Brussels Nord, the German llustrieter Zeitung, and 
that quaint little Berlinese opuscule the Ailadderadateh, These, with a 
Hamburg commerelal sheet, a grim little cohort of St, Petersburg ga- 
xettes and journals, which, for the political news they contain, might just 
as well be sheets of blank paper, are the only Intellectual food we are al- 
lowed to consume at Heyde’s, Cato of course knows all languages ; and 
he goes through these papers patiently and laboriously, at his own pri- 
vate bureau In the censor’s office. When the journals have been properly 


and (progpectively) Cato the Censor himself, were he to fall off that omi- | 


grees more rigorously in future? When bantered too severely the fat 

man loses his temper, throws over his dominoes, casts grim official glances 
} at his tormentors as though he would very much like to be Cato the Cen- 
sor of men as well as words, and stamps out a few of the Heydians for 
their insolence, 

A remarkable and very pagaling peculiarity in this absurd and useless 
system of censorship is the fact that paragraphs positively rampant in 
thelr democratic and throne-subversive tendency are very frequently left 
untouched, and are visible to the naked eye, Whether this ocours through 
mere carelessness aad oversight on the fat man’s part, or through some 
deep and subtle design of the fat man’s superiors, to let certain things be 
known, while others are to be enyeloped in obscurity, I am perfeetly un- 
able to state : but such is Ue fact. Just before I left Russia the affairs of 
Naples were beginning to attract attention. The probability of a rap- 
ture between the Western powers and the “ Padrove assoluto” of the Laz- 
zaroni was being freely diseussed. The papers talked of the imminent 
arrival of an allied squadron in the Neapolitan waters ; of the wrongs of 
Poeri ; of the ripeness of the people for revolt ; of the atrocities of the 
wretched Ferdinand, and his soubriquet of “ King Bomba ;” of the bar- 
barities of the bastinade and the dungeons of Caserta and Ischia, All 
this was left untouched. I think, myself, that the Russian Government 
in its dealings with newspapers is much more afraid of ideas, than of 
facts. It assumes it to be impossible for its reading subjects to be ignor- 
ant of the moon’s rotation ; but it does not wish them to know why it ro- 
tates, or, at least, to speculate on this or any other subject. Speculation 
might lead to inquiries as to the why and the wherefore of the Stick, the 
Police, Slavery, the Passport system, non-repr tion, an irresponsibl 
government—nay, ultimately to impertinent queries as to the cause and 
effect of the high and mighty and omnipotent Czar himself. 


— 


SOMETHING ABOUT PERSIA. 

Great Britain has declared war against Persia, and the pass of Pir-i-zun 
is a kind of roadway from the sea to the chief city of Fars, formerly the 
capital of the whole empire, mighty precipices beetling over deep abys- 
ses, and light bridges spanning most fearful depths. British soldiers may 
possibly have to pass that way, under fire of an enemy accustomed to 
mountain marches! The idea is startling, though, upon examination, the 

rospect is less appalling than it at first appears, Persia, once called 

Slam, and now only known to the natives under the name of Ivan, con- 
tains twenty great provinces, the surface of which is extensively varied, 
some being comparatively level, while others are broken up into a wil- 
derness of ridges and valleys. Upon the whole it is mountainous, lines 
upon lines of ranges stretohing from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea, 
and from the banks of the river Tigris to the borders of the great Salt 
Desert—ranges which are linked, geographically, with the stupendous 
Taurus and the Caucasus. 

In the south they are covered with forests ; but in the north are dreary 
bleak, and barren. The pass of Pir-i-zunis one of the gateways opening 
from the maritime province of Persia to the interior, It is upwards of 
) seven miles in length, and winds through the most dismal and shadowy 
| precipices ; a perpendicular wall rising in some parts upwards of a 
| thousand feet from the ground—black, craggy, and hung at intervals 
| with masses of dark vegetation. The road winds along the face of the 
| mountain, crossing from side to side, over bridges that seem ready to be 
| blown away by the blasts that sometimes rush through these mountains. 

It is, at intervals, so narrow that a camel loaded in the ordinary manner 
| could scarcely go by ; while, in others, it appears as if suspended over 
| bottomless chasms and rifts which terrify the traveller. Where nature 
takes these wild and terrific forms, the fancy of the Persian poet has lo- 
oalized many a legend, many a tale of haunted caverns and plundered 
caravans, It was to the Pir-i-cun that the famous tradition of the earliest 
hero of Persia referred. 

This individual, a sort of intellectual Heroules, is described as of small 
| stature, but of surpassing cunning. The fable represents that he ander- 
took to rid the mountain recesses of Pir-i-van from a monster of human 
aspect, but of diabolical propensities, who haunted them, lured the way- 
farer into his cave, and there robbed and devoured him, The Persian 
Hatim, accordingly, led a train of laden mules into the dangerous pass, 
taking with him only a lump of salt, a round white pebble, and an egg. 
He met the gigantic robber, who accosted him with infinite politeness, 
and prepesed trial of strength, Hatin gave him the stone with one 
hand, and showed him the emooth lump of salt in the other, “ Crush 
that stone!” he said. The monster essayed and failed, whereapon Hatim 
crumbled the salt between his fingers, and picked up another stone, say 
ing, “ Squeese that into liquid!’ The reader will guess, of course, that 
he himself squeesed his egg, so that the credulous colossus imagined he 
had for once eneountered more than his mateh, He, therefore, proceeded 
with caution, and invited the stranger into his cavernous abode, There 
Hatim saw treasures of every kind, At eventide he lay down upon a 
couch, while his terrible host lay epon another, but he kept awake and 
watched until the monster slept, Then arising, he me under the 
coverlet a number of pillows, #o arranged as to resemble a sleeping man, 
and, hiding behind a heap of plunder, saw the great assassin, an hour 
afterwards, quit his couch, selae stoalthily a knotted club, and smite the 
bed of his guest with seven blows, each of which would have sufficed to 
slay a bull, Then retiring, he was #peedily snoring in satiatied sleep, so 
that Hatim was enabled to take his place again under the coverlet, Next 
morn the monster wakes, and, with astonishment, exclaims, “ How sept 
you!’ “Comfortably enough,” says Hatim, “ only a vile inseot bussed 
seven times against my forehead,” The giant hastens away in terror 
and never returns, 

We notice the legend because every Intelligent reader will observe the 
family resemblance it bears to the heroic fables of the Northern nursery 
Hatim is the Jack the giant killer of the Bast. But to return to the pass 
of Pir-i-eun, In one of the preelpitous rocks beyond the second bridge 
is a huge cavern, sometimes used by benighted wayfurers as a place of 
shelter, and sometimes Infested by brigands, Still further, beyond the 
pase, are situated some beautiful valleys, where scarcely a human habita 
tion is now to be seen, They were once inhabited by a very ancient tribe, 
which has been almost extirpated for its crimes. The few survivors have 
taken refuge in the almost Inapproachable solitades about the Pir-i-zun, 
where they subsist on a wretched kind of bread made from acorns, and 
thence, sallying forth, haunt the narrow, tortuous, and almost wrial road 
thus enhancing its natural terrors, and rendering the traveller's progres= 
extremely uncertain. 

Supposing a British force were to proceed from Bushire, on the coast 
to Shiraz, in the interior of Fars, it would firet march about twenty-four 
miles upon a moderately good highway, aad then enter upon a stony 
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tract, Leaverved by very diMfloult roads, winding up the sloping valleys to 
the mountalas, About ninety-five or a haadred miles inland it would en- 
tor upon a causeway having o lake of aalt water on one side, and danger: 
ous preelploes on the other, It woald thea plange amid the deptha of the 
great past of Cotul Dochtur, which te, however, soarcely more than an In 
troduetion to the mightier pass of Ple-taun; but even here it would tra: 
vol along @ lofty road, with only a frail parapet wall ae a peorasee 
againat the abysies beneath, while, after an interval of three miles, Pir-l- 
sun itaelf opens i gloomy and stupondous portals, Its towerlng rocks, It» 
wonderoasly black defiles, ite ehades of oak forests, and te giddy bridges, 
Such are the diMoattion which constitute the natural defence of Persia 
against an fnvaaion from the da, If the Inhabitants were as brave and as 
ekilful ta the use of matehlocks as thelr foos, the AMhana, they might 
hold the region agalnat myriads of assailants, 

Chey have bullé fortresses upon thelr mountain holghts, but thelr ar- 
allhery is by HO means efflelont; and, though thelr cavalry le superb, 
tholy Lafkntey te oontemptible wn thousand regular troopa and three 
thoumnd royal slaves constitute thelr standing army, the military 
wtrength of the empire consisting mainly in the numerical foroe and 
proved valour of the wandering tribes, which always contribute mon and 
arma, In a certain proportion, during « period of war, Two hundred 
thousand soldiors might, In an extreme case, be collected for the service 
of the Shah, The horsemen carry a seymitar, a brace of platola, a oar: 
bine, aad sometimes a lance, or a bow and a quiver of arrows; but, as his 
Weapons and ateod often constitute the whole property of the soldier, he 
has frequently been known to fly In order to save, not hia life, but his 
posseadions They receive little regular pay, but, lo the event of a bor: 
dor war, subsist, to a great extent upon we aye 9 Thus, at prevent, they 
riot in the rich valleys around Herat, Thetr fleld artillery conalete, tn 
reat measure, of emall ewivela, adapted for mountain warlare, which 
are carried upon, and fired from, the backs of camels, The roads on the 
frontier, however, are Ill adapted for the tranaport of artillery, a clr 
cumatance of quite aa much importance to the lavaders as to the nation 
whose territories they lavade, Indeed, it te a favourite idea of the Per: 
siane that the badness of thelr roads adda considerably to the natural 
etrength of thelr empire, eo that they wilfully leave such pasion aa the 
Vie-beun lo otter negleet, and ouly practicable for mules, horses, and 
light palanquine 
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A 
MILICENT, 
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We do aot care to go into the detalla of the warfare that Inevitably 
raged between Milloent and her relations The oppressed and oppressor 
cannot «trike hands antes the formor le worthy of hie fate; and no con: 
videration could prevent the proud vehoment girl from betraying hor feel: 
lnge at times, Por her sister's sake, he controlled much rash apooohos 
as the one which had exasperated her uncle's aversion on the alght of hor 
arrival) bat her profound seora for bie charactor and oondact could be 
read in tones and gestures which she did not try to propitiate, Mr, Ri- 
Vington's hatred for the girl he had injured grow morbid under there pro: 
voontions; the glance of her eyes, If they hap pened to fall upon hile 
fuoo-wnd all the more, it seemed— because of thelr beauty——evelted ty 
him an uneasy emotion of aversion, The tones of her clear rich voloe 
«rated on his ear, he followed Ve Bs and graceful motion with a 
tasolnated repagnance, Almont to the aame extent, but from a different 
cause, Augusta shared hor father's eo AY beauty of her cousin, 
the oharm of her ardent conversation, ligh' by the fire of a crude but 
brilliant genius, when olroumstances overcame her haughty reserve: 
every gift and grace rhe a was a heavy crows under which she 
groaned dally, To be eclipsed waa a new thing to Augusta, whode slater 
had never contended — her acknowledged infertority of attraction ; 
but to be cell by Milleent, who rarely deigned to exert herself from 
her babitual lndifference, and ahewed such contempt for her own arta of 
pleasing, was very hard to brook. 

“ How many admirers were you bent on securing this evening?’ the 
young lady demanded bitterly on one ocoasion, when Milicent, being ox- 
cited to talk, had engaged all ears by her grace and enthuslaem, 

“None, To try to be admired is one of the humiliations to which 
nothing can bring mo; but | don't deny that I enjoyed —_ to-night, 
I found it pleasant to prove that I had not lost everything with my 
fortune,” 


Mrs, Rivington sneered: “ Omnipotent ia charms! I like your mo- 
desty, It was a pity they have not always been eo powerful |" 

It was impossible net to detect some insult in the implication, To 
have let it pass, would have been wisdom and dignity; but it would 
have been impossible to Milicent. With the keen intu thon of her sex, 
she felt the blow was aimed where it would be sacrilege to let it fall. 

* What do you mean?” she demanded, scarcely conscious of the im- 
. riousness of the tone, her whole form dilating, and cheek and eye kind- 

ng \ 
“ Look at the girl!” cried Mrs. Rivin , exelted in her turn. “ Are 
we her slaves, that she dares to take such a tone? -You seem to defy me, 
madam, to tell my meaning. I allude to what all the world knows, that 
you were jilted by Luke Forrester !"’ 

* Because I was no longer an heiress?’ The words were spokea very 
softly. Milicent had covered her flushed face with her hands; the tears 
were falling unchecked th 

© Let them think it!” she said to herself. “To detend his character 
to these would be to humiliate him.’ She was dweliing on the recollec- 
tion of bis worth: it lowered her pride to the dust; it exalted it anew to 
think he had loved her. Memories of low words, scarcely heard, but ne- 
ver forgotten; kisses dearer with each reiteration; golden plans frus- 
trated ; life’s happiness sacrificed to the resentment of an hour— o_ 
and moved her beyond her control. Even his friendship rejected! “ Offer 
it to me again, Luke, and I will take it humbly. Come, and teach me 
what now | ought to do, and I will be led; come to me, and I will con- 
fossa my faulta; come-—or, rather, never come back, lest I sob out my 
love at your feet.” 

“If T had lost a lover, I would never ery for him,” said Augusta's 
voice, breaking up the love-diream, 

Milicont raised her tearful face with a proud smile. “ Different prin- 
ciples move ua, you know. | seldom shed tears; but there are some 
taunts a woman cannot bear.” 

Augueta’s was not a thoroughly bad nature; and if she hated hor 
cousin, and tormeated her as only one young woman can torment an- 
other, over and above all was the excuse of joalonsy, 

Mr. Ilalford had never declared himself asa lover, otherwise than by 
by attentions sufficient to bind © man of a nice sense of honour; but Au- 
gusta had long accounted him as enoh. Tt would have been hard to #: 
what had attracted him to her, He wae f man of good fortune, muc 
courted in soolety, and known as one of the moet eubtle and mo. 
conful reviewers of the day, He held such a literary reputation very 
Ngnely | some men i — would beve ans Sea = @ atatne, 
‘ ta wat ve y, Very amiable to him; she aang well; and he 
add a prejudice, ke ald, hat clover women, Moreover, he wanted a 
wife: that he esteemed worthy of the honour, hie attentions had 
roomed to prove, He atill pald hie ooart to her, but it was in languld 
form, Even while talking to her—or worse, turning over the leaves of 
hin favourite songe- his eyes were continually engrossed in watching M| 
licent, Tt waa not absolutely a lous aorutiny, but It eoomed an ab: 
sorbing one; and Augusta trembled, not only leat the unoxoeptionadle 
matoh should escape hor—ahe waa an helrem la her turn, and might 
have looked higher but lot the man ahe loved in her dogroe should dls 
appoint the hopes he had justly exelted, 

t, Halford was note man of panotilious honour: he aald to himeelf, 
no word pledged him to A } the fr was the verlost butterfly, in- 
capable of love, She was rich now, and could look higher ; and, in Vath 
so attractive & woman as Milloeat Tyrrell had never before oroaed his 


ath, 

He did not see nearly as moch of her ashe wished, Lilly's health was 
very delicate ; and if the weather was fine, Millicent would be out walk- 
ing with her in the adjacent park ; otherwise, engaged In teach!ng her 
for she had uadertakea what education waa oable—in another room, 
The season was advancing into summer ; and both alaters willingly avallod 
thagueonh hgve ton Une aoeniaas eetepeeteeee oat ake al 

— jong evenings were at, cent le 
nothing untried to softea to Lilly the cheage in fer tot ; she tired her 
imagination in weaving stories her amusement, sang In under-tones 
fer drooping childs of Rontoath and the, waar hd yah de 
der » agonising past, till her checked 
passionate heart was to burst. as 

“Dat Tamalmostas happy now with you, Milly, as I was then,” the 
) ounger would say, preesing against her sister's side, and raising her heavy 
eyes to the anxious eyes that watched he? ; “ only I never want to go 
down stairs.” 

What hours Milicent passed when Lilly was asl after ev int 
of love, regret, and desire, had been touched to the in her childish 
talk !—how her love grew under the of we h and ope. 
‘ossness, aati] the force of the cumulating fervour startled herself! t 
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nerous prinel 
had knelt at if 

what could she do in hor present misery but yn the future that 
might have been la Impossible colours, and atreteh out her vain hands 
after the unattainable 

“ yoo love mo still? waa the question perpetually elenced to re. 
turn a, 

Mr, Halford, who watehed ber whenever he had an “ene. won 
dored # little at her coamelow: restloannoss, The colour for ever fuctuat 
Ing on her choek, the light for over gleaming in the eyes, showed a heart 
hover at rest, Tle had seen her In caro moments ef a ton, with her 
eyes fixed aa if looking beyond present things, with an eager yearalug ox- 
pemen, and then soften Into tears Tt waa strange how this moved 
ili; he longed to draw near \ id apoak gently and soothingly to her ; 
he longed to moot that aking look, and wo the aatiefied glance fall on 
himeelf, He had many a time been conselous of an entirely new emotion, 
when he had marked the tonder passion with whieh sho caressed the timid 
Lilly, or heard It vibrating In the tones of her voloe, 

“T begin to foar Tam tn love,” he thought; “and witha woman with 
a temper!” 

Clroumstances precipitated this convietion, One evening, on golng to 
the house, he found Millicent alone in the drawing-room ; she was lying 
on the sofa, ber fioe buried in the cushions, and her whole frame trem: 
bling with exeltement, He divined there had been strife among the wo- 
men; he knew what would be the chief weapons employed by the one 
aide, and he felt a powerful emotion of indignation, 

“Mire Tyrrell, forgive my intrusion,” he sald; “1 thought the room 
waa empty,” 

Milloont «prang up preelpitately, her cheeks burning with shame, 
“That you should eee me thus!’ she began warmly ; but her listoner 
was ganing at hor with each compassion, that it melted her pride, and 
che burst again Into tears, “Tam overcome with what has just passed,” 
she resumed, struggling succesfully agalnat her tears, and turning a lit 
tle away; “it eha i be the last diepute we have, If 1 lived here much 
longer, God knows what IT might become! [can bear no more; T ought 
to bear no more, You have shown a friendly feeling towards us, Mr, Hal 
ford ; will you help us to get a living?” She emiled ae she xpoke, and 
tried to throw a tone of gaiety into the words, but her earnestness mae 
tered her, “Tam resolved to leave this house,” she pursued, interrupt) 
ing Mr, Halford's disolalmer ; “and equally resolved not to be dependent 
elsewhere, It isin your power to help me; it le not in your power to 
disuade me, Tam not out of my sents when | talk of getting s living, 
An old servant loft me an inalienable annulty of twenty pounds; | have 
wood bnowtedge of mualo, and ean on vee. If | ean get dally pupils, 
we oan not only live, but live beyond abject poverty, to w 
would not mubmit my aleter, | have a friend, . but of unquestioned 
roapootability, who will let me have a room la her house, Some people, 
whom | know tn my father's lfetlme, and who admired my winging i, 
I drosay, have no objection to my teaching thelr ohildron ; f shall wek 
ay lwo from them, You havea large cirle of friends, wili you spoak 
for me? But t forget; you have never heard me eng,” 

She was moving towards the plano at onoe ; she had apoke:, lth euch 
breathlows eagerness, ho had not been able to lnterrapt her ; now he ad- 
denly atretohed forth his hand, and intercepted intent 

ou would etoop to thie!” he exelaimed: “ you would teach where 

you are known! you would play for my approbation! = Milloent!’’ 

~~ He broke off abruptly, and took a turn through the room, Millicent 
geared at bim in surprise, 

“If Tam proud,” whe sald coldly, “it le not the pride that unfite me 
to submit to a necessity, Teaching musle docs not seem to mo a degra 
dation, T love muale,”’ ehe added ane “If 1 have only pills 
enough to provide what my slater needs, | shall bo happler than I have 
been sinoe—alnce long.” 

© Tt le dradgery of the worst kind ; it ts aarety of mind and ; it 
would be to he ” Ina ted Mr, Hal hurriedly, ‘ Milicont, 
you asked my services ; mine is the place of suppliant, I scarcely knew 

loved you Ul! this moment; | feel it now in every pulee of my being: 
acoept = love ; command me wa my wife!” 

He bad beguo in doubt, without meaning to go so far ; but, as she stood 
erect, incredulous, beautiful ee sey any other woman he knew, his pas 
sion had kindled, He spoke at last fervently ; he wished he had the power 
and eloquence of a god to constrain or win her, 

“Mr, Halford,” sald Milloent coldly, “ you arecarried away by an im- 
pulse of generosity, for which | might thank you, if I could see you in 
avy other light than my cousin’s suitor, Let us forget what we have 
said to one another ; I shall be able to carry out my plan alone,” 

She turned away aa stately and inaccessible as on a former occasion ; 
but there was no undercurrent of feeling now to flush the pale cheek or 
shine in the averted eyes. 

Mr. Halford, convinced of her sincerity, felt animated by only one de- 
sire—to conquer her indifference. She was more desirable to him than 
ever. With more abandon than he would have conceived possible an hour 
om Be renewed protestations and entreaties ; he even threw himself at 

er feet, 

“For your own sake, sir, rise |’ exclaimed Milicent espn nae A “and 
do me the honour to believe what I say. I resent your pertinacity as an 

neult; have you forgotten your engagement? Hush! I hear voices ; for 
pity’s eake, don’t subject me to this new contumely !” 

t was too late ; Augusta and her mother had entered the room. There 
could be no doubt of the position of the two ; Mr. Halford was flushed and 
discoacerted ; Milicent looked indignant and distressed, Augusta turned 
pale as the truth flashed upon her mind, and sat down to conceal her agi- 
tation ; she had enough o dignity to wish to hide from the man that had 
betrayed her how deeply she felt the wound. She did not think Milicent 
had tried to seduce his affection, but she rather hated her the more that 
ber triumph had been so involantary and uncared for. 

Mrs. Rivington judged differently : she had not a doubt that the whole 
affair was the result of the arts of the girl they had fostered; she had 

plained of her position, had secretly disparaged her cousin ; it was a 
tissue of ingratitude and decoit! Her face flu ; words of vitupera- 
tion ru to her lips; but Mr. Halford interposed. 

“You have eurprised me at an unhappy moment, madam,” he said, 
with heightened colour. “ Your niece is not happy in your home ; I was 
beseeching her to become the mistrers of mine, in vain,” 

“ Sir!—Mr. Halford—such effrontery [ never hoard —Auguata |" inter- 
jected Mra, Rivington ; bat Mr. Halford bowed and was gone, and a mo- 
ment after Augusta ran out of the room. 

Had the intention of leaving her uncle's house not been formed in Mili- 
cent’s mind, that hour would have matured it. The later cause of dispute 
had been her refueal to accompany them to Roseneath, whither the family 
were about to proceed. Apart from the agonising associations and ro- 
grote the place would exolte, she could not bear to go to Luke Forres 
tor’s immediate neighbourhoed, She had begged to remain at home un- 
dor any deprivations ; had humbled herself to expostulation ; bat tn vain, 
Now to the taunte and aneers her reluctance, and at length her refusal, 
had excited, was added Mra, Rivington's abase of her treachery towards 
Augusta: all that a coarse and vulgar miod could in the firet 
outburst of wrath, wae poured forth without restraint. Milicent listened 
With ellent scorn, till some epithet more opprobrious than the rest stung 
| hor wenaibility to the quick, 

“No more, madam; | oan bear no more!" eho cried ia an agony, “ If 
i geen wore death, | could not past another alight wader your 
reo Ww 

Milloent did not belle the confidence she had profeased to Mr, Halford 
la her capability of earning a livelihood as teacher of mualo, bus brought 
nobly all her energies of mind and body to the task, Without that gon- 


























, | Hleman's astlvtance, ahe obtained as many puplla as she wiahed ; aa 


the majority paid her, contrary to custom, not according to her poverty, 
bat her domert, she had no dificulty in dlsebarging all her obligationa, 
and providing for her alater the comforts and luxuries that were —— 
sable, Hers waa not an eaay task to fulfil; bred in the reflaoment of 
wealth and rank, she felt 7 tho entire absence of those accomorlea 
of life which custom had made all but essential ; and, above all other de- 
privations, was that of the pare keen alr, the open downa, aud wide hori- 
zones of her native county, 

O for a long, deep breath of that exhilirating alr!—a moment's — 
over the free, open landseape to the ocean!” Lay ay mm | the ap- 
permost aspiration of her soul that it threatened to @ com: 
plete wmathewr de pays; and then Milicent’s fine sense and fortitude 
rose to keep the evil in check, Then the physical and mental fa- 
— of her calling were new to Millicent, but not of that class 
which were likely to fiad her vanqa’ by them. Her health was good 
and she had never been careful of fatigue ; moreover, the long walks that 
were necessary from one house to an , were offen the best relief to 
her restless and vehement mind. The hardest effort of all was to bear 
with gentleness and the dulness or carelessness fe 
which was torture to her quick sala = a ee ear, 





been some tender eye to mark and efforts over her natural 
‘ temperament, and some high pal award to crown her success, Mili- 
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could she do at such thnes bat recall every tralt of noble heart and go- | cont could not have striven more bravely and untiringly, Life had taught 
le whieh had baen shown from the hour when the boy-lover | her many bitter lossons; in the days of ber exhilarate p 
or almost childish fet, up to the day of thelr separation? | been no part of her business to seck after self-knowledge ; the pride, im. 


ity, it had 


pationoe of censure, and lofty selfeatoom, which had wounded the 
coptions of her lover, had scomed to Millicent but the assertion of bee fen, 
Henable rights, Since then, in solemn night-eoasons, tn lonely hours of 
—- Prayer, ln the strife of the London streets, she had turned a 
bh and carnost search upon her owa heart, and life had a new alm 
and « holler motive, Sho was not unhappy in her present life; no one 
atorested themeelvos in the loner current of her existence ; but It would 
have been of little worth, ifdepondent upon notice or recognition, Some- 
times, Indeed, after rome clroumstance had proved her power over for 
mer faults, Miticent's cheek would flush, and involuntary toars Ml ber 
oyon, 

* Doos Ae love mo ret Thank God, [ am worthler of his lowe than 
when ho gave lt!” A new sorrow was about to fall on Milloent, Lilly, 
loag languishing, became seriously ill, and the physiolan who attended 
her fr omall hi of her Life. 

* T foar she would never have lived to womanhood,” he sald; © though 
country alr, and auoh ladalgences as tho rich can only give, might have 
prolonged her lity,” 

“Tf Lilly dios,” thought Milleont, “God help me thon! Can L bear 
life without a single charm ft’ 

To labour by day and wateh by night, was the order of her life for ae- 
veral weeks, her energotio and passionate heart seeming to endow her 
with superhuman strength, 

© Do not pity me «0 much,” she sald with a amile to the com 
physlolan ; “ Toould neither rest nor sloop while hope ia posable, Pity 
me when this suspense ls over, when T may find out that I have done too 
much, Ido not think Lilly will die, He that knoweth the heart will 
not break it,” 

One evening, when Milleent returned from her lessons, she found Mr, 
Halford sitting in Lilly's room, and amusing the eek child. A more an- 
weloome sight could not have presented itself: she had carefully eon- 
coaled her abode from him, distrustfal of bis vielte and addresses, She 
paueed at the threshold of the door, uncertain what to do, 

— — =~ Le hy be i ~ <8 a 
hg and approaching her preeipitately, “ cont, te this the proo 

= fitnens for a hard life?” \te pn A with so much emotion, that Mi- 
+ was 


\ 

* My life and I worked admirably together, Mr, Halford,’ she sald 
smiling, and giving him her band, “ wntll my eleter was Hl, Tt le ane 
ly ad Watohing that make me look ill, If that Is what you acouse mo 
wi When Lilly ia better," she added, approaching the bed, and loan- 
lag tenderly over it, “ LE shall be better too: we pine in sympathy,” 

* She will never be better here!’ said Mr, Halford, with vehemence, 
* This close atmoephere and wretohed locality would * the wtoutest 
life la the bad, much more a tender blowom like thik Give her baok 
pure alr, Milloont, and the enjoyments to which she has been accustomed 
and le piniag after, Lam come to urge to wave ber lif. I have 
learn ya Ge our phydolan ; it reste with you to refuse, and 
reproach yourself for having thrown @ the certain hope of her salva 
ton, Milleent, for hor aako-—for mine—T love you better than lifer 

Milloont wee withdrew the hand he had selsed; she was pale as 
doath, and trembling with exoltement, 

“ This before the child!" eho murmured; “ O cruel!” 

© She does not hear we—ahe la ina heavy sleep, On avout honour 
Milloant, | tell you Dr, Conyers assured me rhe may yet be saved. Will 
yon kill her? lait impossible to love me!’ He tried to clasp her in 

is arma, but her gesture of ladignation witheld him. 

“ You would bay a slave, not win a wiv,” sald Milloent huskily, © Mr, 
Halford, are you a man and a geatieman, and can use euch arguments! 
My God, what shall I dot” paced the room in an agony, heightened 
by her lover's impassioned expostulations, 

© Never--nevert’’ she orled at | 5° any hing rather than ms, 
{ry of body and soul! Loan never love you! Let this sufflee you Mr, 

ford ; my willis fixed, Yes; any misery, even to desolation, before 
I He against God and my love. Do you understand me? 1 will speak 
more plainly, Yoa bave often hoard Mr, Forrester’s name in my ancle’s 
family. Ihave loved him from a child —no other man can be my bas 


Millicent stood erect; her fae pale face seemed inspired ; then, turning 
from Mr, Halford, she fell on ber knoes beside the bed. © Lilly, my dar- 
ing, you will not die; God will give you back to me!’ 

r, Halford was silenced, but not finally, I have said he was not a 
man of sensitive honour; and Milicent’s beauty and character, beyond 
all opposition, stimulated bis passion to the highest, The scene just re- 
lated was repeated agaia and again, until any heart less firm, or eourage 
less noble than Milieent’s, would have yielded under the weary confliet. 
Mentally and physically she was exhausted ; but one hope sustained her 
sinking strength—in spite of Dr. Conyer’s fears and the disadvantages 
of her position, Lilly was slowly but certainly improving. When well 
enough to be moved, they would change their quarters secretly, and es 
— this shameful and bootlers perseeution. 

inter had set in once more, and Milicent ~*~ one morning, 
weary and ill, at the house of one of her pupils. ne youas lady was 
not for her lesson, and the teacher sat down by penn 
She was ng listlessly round the room, when her eye fell upon a letter 
lying on a table near her. She uttered no exclamation, but the blood 
rushed to her pale cheeks, and her pulses beat with a passionate force 
long since subdued, she had thought. The letter was to the mistress of 
the , and in Luke Forrester’s handwriting. She still held the let- 
ter in her hand, her eyes devouring the cover, and burning with an 
uncontrollable desire to read the enclosure, when the lady to whom it 
was addressed entered the room. on she looked 
= as death ; her — eyes seemed to 

er ive face—every faculty was concentrated into that of hearing. 

“ Madam,” she said at length, with a great effort, “ excuse what must 
seem so strange to you. I thought I heard the voice, and recognised the 
footsteps of an old friend of my father’s. This is his a Mr. 
Forrester in the house?’ The lady emiled, and looked behind her. 

“ Thad been sent by my friend to an interview. to e ina bitthe 
as he commanded ; but he has no faith in bis ambassador. My dear Mise 
Tyrrell, is this your father’s friend?” : 

“ Milleent!”’ There was an intense of passion and pity in the 
accent, Did he love hor «till? What id her from throwing herself 
into his poe arma, now that that doubt was solved? 

« My love-—my wife—am I forgiven?” 

What need of more, when every read glimpses the vulgar detafls? 


up to the present hour, resolved once more 

not believe was falee to him, and had foand ber nobler, we 
feoted, he said— requires ing more than statement; and ifl 
to m a, ot Cee See ome of their aftor-lives, 
which seemed the fruition of ‘a golden it might exelte the 
anect of the lneredulous, and throw the doubt of fletion over all. 


en 


THE RUSSIAN LADY OF ALL WORK. 

All who are acquainted with the beast aoclety of the most agreeable and 
lively of capitaia, Paris, are aware that one very prominent and notiee- 
able personage for a long series of has of late boon absent from the 
sorées of the Faubourg St Germain and Chauwée 4’ Antin—has been 
missed at the Ruslan and Prasdan embassios— has not been seon in the 
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de Lieven died at Rome, and it is nearly a agen of a century 
ased, In 1834, to be Russian Minister ia capital ; so that 
our readers it may be to state who and what the 
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jevens were, what functions they filled, and what influence they exer 
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claed. Tho firet of the family of whom any meation is mado in history 
was one John Heory Lieven, a native of Livonia, a soldier of fortune 
wonder Charlee XII After the battle of Pultowa, at which Lieven was 
not present, he waa sent as a kind of agent to the captive King at Bender, 
Charles, pleased with his goal, sent him to Constantinople to negotiate in 
hia favour, and to Induce the Sultan to break with Russia, A portion of 
this mission waa executed eo successfully, that Charles appolated the ne- 
gotiator Lieutenant-General, Senator, and Governor of the great Swedish 
harbour of Carlaorona, Two younger brothers of thia Swedish adven 
turer subsequently accepted service in Russia under Catherine UL, and 
both of them obtained the rank of general. One of theee, Andrew Lio. 
von, married a Mademoiselle de Pome, a lady of some wealth and of oon- 
widerable talent, and from this union eprang Andrew Lieven, born tn 
ITT, the husband of the lady whose unexpected death haa caused ro groat 
a wonaation among the diplomatic body both here and in Pari, While 
very young Andrew Lieven loat bis father; bat hia mother, who waa a 
woman of some attalnmonta, wae made governom to the daughters of the 
Hmperor Paul, and the late Kmperor Nicholas and the late Grand Dake 
Michael were also contided to her care la thelr earlier yeara, Bo much 
to the aatiafaction of Haul did this lady excoute the trast confided to her, 
that she was successively croated Dame d'Honneur and Countess, aad her 
son Andrew entered the military service with every advantage that the 
highest patronage could afford. He was notioed by Paul till the period 
of that monareh’s assmination in 1801, and subsequently, having ac- 
quired the favour of Alexander, attained the rank of general after the 
peace of Tilsit, ia L807 

Immediately after this period It was that he married Daria, the dangh- 
tor of the Russian General of Lafantry Beakendort--a lady who was dis 
tinguished much more by hor accomplishments and attalaments than by 
hor beauty, though she was remarkable in early and ever in middle lite 
for an expressive and Intelligent countenance, The family of Benken- 
dorf enjoyed in 1807 the entire confidence of Alexander, father of 
Madame de Lieven was one of tue German coterie in which the Orar de- 
lighted, Ler brother was the Linperial aldede-camp, and soon after hia 
chowon Minister of Polloe, possessing bis entire confidence, and carrying 
on the Cxar’s seoret correspondence with bis own empire and foreign 
Courta So connected and so Ime the Lievens obtained the Prue 
sian embassy at the close of L807 or the beginning of 1808, at which 
they remained accredited, if we mistake not, from 1808 to 1812. We 
may they remained acoredited, for It was, even in 1809 and 1810, a noto- 
rious faot that Madame de Lieven not merely reeelved and did the ho- 
nours of her husband's house, but carried on an extensive buainess and 
oMolal correspondence with her wother-do-law, who enjoyed the full eon- 
fidence of the Romanolf family ; with her brother, the favourite alde-de- 
eamp of the Crar; and even with the Caar bimaelf, When the Freneh 
iavasion of Rawda pat an end to nearly all lateroourse between the 
Courta of 8 Petersburg and Berlin, M, and Madame do Lieven were sent 
to London to nepecaent the Court of the Osar, somewhere towards the 
clowe of 1812, Lord Liverpool was the Firat Lord of the Treasury ; the 
pawns of prinolpal Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs wae held by 

inoount Castlereagh ; and the Home Minister waa Viscount Sidmouth, 
Madame Lieven soon made hereelf 
perien by her talents and accomplishments, and note little aided her 

axband and Posso di Borgo and Genta, who came on a special rervive 
from Austria between 1812 and 1814, fn thie latter year the lady had 
#o far ingratiatod herself with the arlstoo of rank and frehion in Lon- 
don that she was emtecuned a favourite, and a great acquisition to 
the corps diplomatique, With the peace, however, came the conflict of ia- 
torests and intrigues, and from 1815 to 1834 Madame de Lieven waa 
much too remuante and Intriguing to be re, ed with favour by English 
heat n and politic! funy party. ring the struggles for Greck 
independence she did a# much as in her lay to foster the enthusiasm of 
young and old In England for the Greek cause, not that the ambaseadress 
or the Czar cared a rush for Grock liberty if it could not be made sub- 
servient to the weakening of Turkey and the aggrandizement of Russia, 
lo 1427, again, she was over-buay in the domestic intrigues of the time, 
and was very impartially, and, we bellove, very truly, accused of play- 
ing false to both parties—to the Canningites and Whigs on the ove hand, 
and to the Tories on the other, Be this as it may, certain it la that after 
the death of Canning and the battle of Navarino the sympathies of this 
buay intriguing weman, and of the Court represented by ber and her bus- 
band, lay with his bitterest opponents and the opponents of all liberal 
improvements in Bogland. In Treland, however, the Russian embassy 
played a distinct and separate game. Im that coantry there were not 
wanting adroit Russian agents to announce to the Roman Catholic agita- 
tore that the Czar sympathized with their sufferings and their wrongs. 
Fortunately the Duke of Wellington, by introd the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, o in the bud these nascent ay ies of two churches, 
Greek aa omish, which in all other countries have hated and per- 
secuted each other with true theologic rancour. 

Busy as Madame de Lieven made herself in the Greek and Roman Ca- 
tholic questions she was still more active and intriguing io the dis, us 
sions touching the Reform Bill and the establishment of Belgium as a 
kingdom. Notwithstanding all Russian male and female efforts, both 
measures were, however, conducted to a reed issue. The consolidation 
of Belgium was a great European benefit, which has stood the test of 
time ; and the glory of the struggle and of the success which crowned 
very arduous labours is chiefly due to the present First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (then Secretary of Foreign Affairs) and to M. de Talleyrand. Soon 
after the labours of the Conference of London,"M. gnd Madame de Lieven 
were recalled to Si, Petersburg. M. de Lieven was appoiated ome 
and tator of the Cezarewitsch (now Emperor), and with that Imperial 
Prince made the tour of a great part of Southern Europe. At Rome he 
was seized with a sudden illness—an illness of which he died on the 10th 
of January, 1839. 

After the decease of her husband, Madame de Lieven, who had played 
*0 important a part, could not remain idle. She established herself in 
Paris in 1839 and 1840 ina large and handsome mansion, and congre- 

about her the chief political and literary celebrities of France. In 

+ bowdows the principal business of the Russian embassy was done. She 
had her correspondents and her afidés in ve | of ye and the 
information obtained from them was fo either to her brother, the 
Minister of the Russian Police, the General Aide-de-Camp Bekendorf, or 
directly to the Ozar himself. de Lieven, in fact enjoyed as mach 
of the confidence of Nicholas as ber late mother-in-law, who was made 
Prinoess in 1826, and addressed, by order of Nicholas, as Svetlosh—High- 
ness, For a short period during the embassy of M. Guizot Madame 
de Lieven retarned to this country to lend her prestige to that aus 
tere Calvanist, whose motto as a diplomatist was tines recta bravie 
mma. llow much this virtuous man by Russian female teaching 
ia eet by his course in the Spanish marriages. After the fall of Louis 
Phillipe Madame de Lieven removed her di tie office to Brussels, to 
which city M. Guisot, by way of reci Madame do Lieven's Loa- 
doa journey, paid a viel. Bat neither the ex-Freach ambassador nor the 
ex-Ruswdan ambassadross could accomplish their respective desigas, and 
pe Ae not know that the world ls much the worse for thelr reepeotive 

ailures, 

The system of employing women in affairs of State ia an exclusively 
Ramian «yetem, aad is in every oant with the worst rosults 
Females of the German houses of Wurtemberg-Strolitz and acahere 
and the daughters of the Czar Nicholas himself, have been all engaged in 
those equivocal tranaactiona, la which they can reap no oredit or honour 

in which the grace, and bloom, and innocence of the female character 
are entirely destroyed, We trust we have soon the last of those female 
diplomatirts Apart from ber political Intriguos, Madame de Lieven was 
& woman of accompliehment, attal Set oe tet, an 
excellent musician, a good historian —ahe atiain- 
ments which in the humblest statioa must have raised ber to importance. 

London Morning Dost, Jan, 28, 

ae 


THE FARL OF ELGIN ON ACADEMIES AND CHURCHES, 


At the recent banquet at Glasgow in honour ef the new Lord Reotor, 
to which we gave great space last week, the late Governor-General of 
Oanada was amongst the speakers, He ie thus reported ;— 

Tt affords me very great pleasure, in obedi to the c d of the 
Lord Provost, to propose to you as a toast, “ Our Universities,” Before 
I proceed to the performance of this duty, I trust that I may be allowed 
to say how highly I appreciate the distiuction which has been conferred 
bg me by the invitation to join you in paying this tribute of respect to 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. Unconnected as I am by local ties with 
Glasgow or its neighbourhood, I owe the privilege of being permitted to 
amsociate nyeelf with the gentlemen of Glasgow in doing honour to one 
to whom honour is so justly due to the fact that, through the favour of 
the municipal authorities of this great city, my name appears upon the 
roll of citizeus. ao cheera.} [ can only say—and I am happy to say 
so to Sir Edward himseif—that this circumstance adds, in my opinion, to 
th ‘ae of the distinction, which I will prise above any which it has 
beew my fortune during my public career to obtain. (Cheers) While I 


© in London soolety at this 














ZHe Alivio. 


was listening to that magniticent oration by which we have been charmed 
and a this evening, | could not help thinking that the best wish 
we could form for our distinguished guest would be this, that when that 
period shall arrive when hie rectorehip shall bo a matter of history, we 
may find that la this room euch a panegyrist has beon found for him aa 
bas been found for Thomas Campbell. (Loud oheera}) Among the signs 
of the tlmos whieh thore who ran may read there aro, as it appears to me, 
vintnisbakeable ludioations of a growing Interest on the part of the people 
of this country ia our pational universities a growling desire Ghat they 
iiay be in all rospeots equipped and fitted for the discharge of their high 
aod Importaat notions (ohocrs]. functiona whieh have been well defined 
by an ablo weiter to const in toaching scleneo, and learning, and art, 
and literature, to the highest point and to the widest extent, by the mont 
doxtovous ayatom of indoctrination.” We have beon long in the habit, in 
this country, of boasting — perhaps sometimes a little too frecly—of what 
has been effveted in the goneral intelligence of (he people through the ta- 
stramoatality of paroohial schools; and most assuredly | should little 
ouvy the teellage of any Seotohman who would be slow or reluctant to 
acknowledge the obligaton we owe to these admirable institutions 
(Loud oheora) 

But, perhapa, we have not been always eufMlolontly mindful of the fet, 
that If the stream which elroulates through the plain is to retain ite for 
(ilislng qualities the water at the fountain hoad must be abundant and 
yure, and that if the topmost branches of the tree of knowledge wither 

om lack of nourishment, at some period not remote, the hnmbler shoots 
aleo will show signs of atrophy, [Cheers] | consider it a moat aatiafac- 
tory and promiaiag eymptom of the times in which we live that the con 
dition of our national univereitios should be engaging eo large a share of 
public attention, No doubt the question is one which requires intelligent 
aud careful consideration ; and, as le peouliar to toplos of public disous 
sion, We may expect ooeaslonally that dublous euggestions will be made, 
and that even among wise men there will be difference of opinion, T may, 
however, say, in the language of Milton, “ The opinion of any good man 
ia but knowledge in the making.” A good man may exaggerate present 
inconveniences, and may view proepoctive advantages through a magni 
fying glass, but theme exaggerations will, we may confidently expect, 
eventuate in the birth of a wholesome, and vigorous, and healthy refor- 
mation. If we would arrive easily at thie moet happy coneummation, it 
in indiepenaable that thoee who undertake to guide thie movement should 
be diseriminating and pradent v well aa bold, and that they should not 
only be conversant with the prinelplos of university education and with 
ite praotioe in other landa, but above all that they should be thoroughly 
imbued with the ng of the Scottiah noademioal nyatem, and should te 
verently retain all the features of that eyetom which are distinctive, na- 
tional, and oraracterietio, [Cheers] If additions are to be made to our 
venorable aoadomioal edifice, in order to got at thelr real advan , We 
oe they careful that these additions reat upon the cld foundation, 
[e ) 

What are the foaturos in our exiting academloal ayetem which, upon 
the grounds | have mentioned, have capeclal claima upon our r tand 
veneration? [would venture to reply as the moat Important-—ite com- 
prohensivenoes, and ite eminently popular character, (Cheers) 
uulveraitios of Scotland at no pertod of thelr history have been, In - 
nonse or torm whatever, class institutions, They are and have been oml- 
neatly, pre-eminently, and em 





cation by means of a bursary, Throw 
voraities have been open to the vons of the hardy peasantry 


ia rank aad station, 
our Soottish univeraitios bas beea demoorntioal ; and the alle 
true in the best sense of the word—la that sense la whieb it in 
advancement, honour, and distinction are open to all alike (lo 
and that of birth aod fortune shall not ve an 
impediment to provent those of any rank whom (¢ 
perior talents from cultivating them to the etmort, and omploying them 
to his honour and the good of their country, 
we look a little more closely into the matter, I we aball tin 
on the other hand, these institutions in their com: 
erted an latluence em: lly Conservative, 
the land and the knowled: 
laing and noble associa 
have in thie way a most powerful effect in 


geneity which Is one of the malin sources of our strength and vitality. 


1 trust it will not be supposed that I wich to speak disparaging a 
eet 


other institutions towards which I have a filial veneration and 


if I say that in this particular our universities presont a marked contrast 
I observed not long ago that at a public 
meeting at Huddersfield a proposition was made—I presume in conse- 
quence of the existence of an acknowledged want— that the mechanies’ 


to those of the sister country. 


institations of England should assume to a certain extent 


functions, and should hold examinations and give prizes and certificates 
ng to a certain extent about the value of a university 


of merit, 
distinction. I do not presume to criticize ; still less do T venture in an 
way to condemn this measure. But! cannot help fearin, 
suggestion be carried out, its logical consequence and 


ing in one majestic stream——-the 
will 


different directions wide as the poles asunder. 


the comparative effect of the academical 


in regard to property which was exceeding! 


The 


atioally, the seminarion of the people of 
the country, in practice as well as in theory, rough the instrumentality 
of bursaries, One of the most eminent of our divines obtained bia eda- 
tho agency of bursaries our waol- 
~-to the pro- 
mielog alumad of our parish schools, as well as to the eons of those higher 
It may be said that in this rexpeot the influence of 

is poser, 
lew that 
cheers), 


has gifted with au- 


Renewed cheering.) If 
that, 
henalveness have ex- 
the talent ot 

the land under the influence of the human- 
of these time-honoured institutions, They 
ucing that national homo- 


that, if this 
t will be that 
henceforward the intellectual development of England, instead of flow- 
accordant ulteranee of many waters— 

, like those mysterious ocean depths of which science bas recently 
revealed the secrets, be found to consist of opposing currents, moving in 
Observe what bus been 
systems upon the ecclesiastical 
condition of both countries On a late visit to England I was told that 
among the operative classes of that country there were certain opinions 
unsound. I was told that 
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‘ood people is, that they should all be cast Like ballots ina single mould 
{in lordship also epoke of his travels in Bagland, as If ho had made a 
journey among the Beohuana Kaffirs, Ho aald he waa told the working 
classes hold unsound ideas about property, and that upon inquiry he 
found thoy were derived dom their seligtews teachers, who were oxcood 
ingly ignorant, and taught things altogether different from the lomons tn 
culoated by the religious guldes of the higher classes 
fo remember Churoh clorgymen who had euch curious ideas of pro 
porty as to consider the landlord-robbery of the poor man’s loaf, which 
wont under the namo of © proteotion,” as morally right; and do not deny 
that much ignorance prevails ta the modern pulpit, both among Church 
mon and Dissenters; but we should tke to know apon what ground Lord 
Kigin makos the assertion, that misohiovous opinions on the subject of 
Property are taught by any considerable number of rellylous teachers 
‘rotootion, the essence of which conslated fn robbing the community for 
the profit of a olvas, wax the worst form of soctallam that over oxlated : 
wnd the predaclous leon which Ohureh and State taught a fow voars 
ago, still lingers among the working clases in the restrictions upon the 
right of industry which clubs and Trades’ Unions impose, Tho linproved 
education which the Mechantos’ Tnstitutiona, so feared by bis lordahip, 
| Will afford, will do much to dlepel foolish notions of all kinds ; but If the 
| ich Wish the poor to expect property, they should do all they can to 
enoeurage them to become porseasora of It, All over the world the mo 
Ment & man becomes the proprietor of a patch of land he ia made into a 
Conservative, and the radical elemoat in him subordinated to the pro 
teotion of his own position as a proprietor 





— 
UNCOMFORTABLE MR. ROEBUOK, 

The honourable M.P. for Bath, who ta able, foarlera, and well-meaning, 
but rather soured, has been spocchifying again ata public meting, The 
Twnes of the 26th ult, thus plearaatly rebukes him )— 

We have no wish to undervalue Mr, Roebuck’s part; on the contrary, 
we hold that it ie a part, @ legitimate part, and a peculiar one. The cen 
sor morum ia everywhere, and always has been, though in order to obtain 
& hearing he has put on many diaguises, He moat bo all things against 
all men, At one time he put on goatekina, danced on a waggon, and 
sang eatirioal verses, Thon he lived toa tab, went into the market-ploce 
with o lantera, and gave mouarohs short anawors, Then he would philo 
sophie, confule everybody out of hia own mouth, pat complacency to 
shame, and eond wisdom a-begging. Anon, in a eulien nooves of Ludi 
nation, he would betake himself to a oave, fing away bis city clothes, and 
live on roots and herbs, In order to die protesting against all human con 
trivances, Then, aa olre changed, ho would retire to a wilder 
now, Hive on nature's rudest gifty, and denounce the fraud and violence 
practised lo the pursuit of more, Thea he would eooop for himeolfa hole 
out of the rook, or night and day from the top ofa column, Hut, 
not wholly to forsake the Court, be would there pat on motley, and with 
savage humour out aad cauteriae kings, courtiers, prelates, and every 
thing that cromed him, 

It lofier and more horolo of these motamorphoses that Mr, Roe: 
buck undertaker, though not the less cynical, Ils apecohes are addronsed 
to all classes, and are a sort of Lent sermon—an exercise of mortifioa 
tion, Lf we want to be profoaadly uncomfortable, or if, being unoom- 
fortable, we want to improve the oooaalon, we have Ww to turn back to 
the momber for Shoiield’s lant wnce in public, There are looking 
wer that flatter, that warm the complexion, fil up the wrinkles, round 

© short polats, and throw a hase of purple youth over the most timo- 
soarred foaturea, There are others, grimly honest and gloomily true, 
that give you a map of your physlo it for the moat solentitio pur 

Mr. Roebuck is a mirror of the truth-telling and incorruptible 
class, A faded belle would break him te pieces, or banish him from ber 
tollet-table, but she would lose a useful monlior, His portraits are da 
feerreoty pee. Solan quis dwere falsum audet ? But, after all, sun-painting 

@ very chymloal sort of invention, and the result bears traces of the 
metals and acids through which it bas You are shown true 
enough, no doubt,—-only too true,-—but in your worst condition and your 
sourest mood. The salon of the daguerreotypiat is the oave of Tropho- 
nius, and you emerge from it, perhaps, a wiser and a better, but certainly 
asadder man, Mr. Roebuck turns out his portraits with much the same 
ugly, sinister, ticketof-leave © on. You are atill at large, it is 
true, but only on sufferance ; and if you should tall into the clutches of 
the police, they will swear to a man that they all know = well, 

at poy f comes In for it in his turn-——nay, even in turn, too, for 
the fair sex is not excluded from this gallery, Let us see, One ean 
hardly find a character omitted. Here are Ministers, headed by the 
Prime Minister aud his wife, in one picture, They are made rather fine 
people, but politic as well as fastidious, Then there is more than one 
portrait of a lord as an empty jackanapes, fresh from College or his mam- 
ma’s drawingroom, strutting up to the House and made a great man at 
once, After this, who would be a young lord! But the vied of this 
portrait is even less complimentary, It is that of a sturdy, well-to-do, 
well-going, honest man, who has made his way ia the world, la down 
to the very ground, crawling “ upon bis very belly,” before a noble 
scion, a little petty creature, who hardly knows his right hand from bis 
left, and whose only recommendation is that he signs bis name without 
his Christian name. Why, of the two, we would rather be the little lord 
than the big manafacturer, who strikes one as being morally the less of 
the two. The former struts, and the latter crawls. Then, there is not 
only the vulgar fellow, but his still more valgar wife, who has set her 
heart on going to the Queen’s ball. There is Captain So-and-So, in a 
handsome uniform, and a crowd of women running after him, like turtles 
snapping at a rag of red cloth. There is a group of the destitute aristo- 
cracy ing refuge ia the army. There is a contractor with two sets of 
samples, and a handsome fee in his pocket for the official who lets him 





* : ; ‘ “ ass off the one for the other. 
— i —— eek amt = pene od — found o— yee ° There is the taxgatherer, who somehow is always a rich man, but who 
were exceedingly i t and illiterate; in point of fact, the whole o- oat grow rich by the roguery of the taxpayer. There is the rich 
irit and tone of their teaching differed absolutely and entirely from | Political economist, who is vary tender on the subjeot of rty, parti- 
the «pirit and tone of the teaching, upon social questions, of the spiritual | larly that in the ~e, - who Hy Se ike of Radical Refor- 
guides of the clasees immediately above them. Adm A pair of ple roe ves ¥s on . one side a rough weatherbeaten 
In this country we have in abundanoo—perbaps I should say in excess Admiral of the old school, with a touch of the aki t him, and the 


religious differences, and if L would be precise | should say that in 
in excess, religious distino- 

We have the Betab- 
the anti-Burghers, the 
ta, and the Old Lights, and we may yet have the Blectric Lights 
uaiveness of 
teachers of all these deno- 
minations receive together a competent education apoo the most im- 
ions affecting the relations of maa to God and to society, 
1 would undertake, if our hon, guest were to 


Scotland here we have in abundance, 
tions without a difference. (Laughter and cheers. 
ned eee, the Free Church, the Burghers, 
New 
too. [ ter.) But, by the universal 


and comprehe 
this our academical system, the pastors 


ct to do this, 


commit himself for aa indefinite number of Sabbaths to my eare, to 
him to these different denominations, and | will venture to say that, wi 


all his nowteness and discrimination, he could not tll me at the end of 


the time one from another. We come to the conclusion 


denomination . ’ 
and I ahall be borae out in the fact, that if we have Soolalists and Com: | P° Rrouler of their posl 
are pot 
herefore I venture 
our 


muoileta in this country, without almost a solitary oxoe . 
coaneoted with one or other of these denominations, 
to express the hope that, when we undertake to raise the 
academical 

themselves to learn: 
limit the Influence of the academiocal eysiem. 

1 fool that | am treapasslng upoa your time, bul I have 
upon the portal of this subject. | must eay, with all 
pears to me that there is a kind of Incongral 
upon a subject like this by post, 


la re to dino 


inatruetion, to maltiply inducements to young men to turn 
and solenoe, we shall be caroful to do nothing to 


oy | entered 
t, that it ap- 


) 
manions rather foo 


who are bound in con- 


fine gentleman who walks the quarter-deek when 
groups of smaller functionaries are the one for ie and the other for 
service. The painter, true to his art, is so fair to all sides that one some- 
times suspects a larkin ference for the side of the seduoer rather than 
the sedneed. Liverpool itself comes off the worst of all, because the cen- 
sure is there more fixed and localized, When a great man oondescende 
to speak of a emall man he always calls him “ nt man,’’ or “ good gen- 
tloman,” or by some such homely phrase, In this way Mr. Roebuck 
speaks of the “ good town of Liverpool,” and he observes “that there is 
a wonderfal desire in the prinocly merchants of this princely town to be 
thought fine gentlemen in the House.” What follows, however, seems to 
indicate the point of view from which Mr. Roebuck is wont to regard this 
very usual ambition »—“ If they could hear the sort of oriticiem and 
sarcasm that follows their own Todividual ebasemont, | think they would 
tion as independent mon than subservient follow 
This is very severe, Mr, Roebuck tells the Liverpool merchants 
that they are not only enoaks— what is worse, they are soba. 

This may be al! very true; bat, then, why should truth be so diagust- 
ing? Some one sald that \t Truth should ever show herself all men 
would love her, That oannot be sald for Mr, Roebuok's revelation of 
thie much-dealred person The fact la, he is rather too anatomioal in 
hie dre He is like mad painter whose friends bad to convey 
away his pictures before he could finish thom, as he always flnished by 
ren. figures into skeletons, He discloses the machinery of life 
radely, Besides, there is a great mixture of human motives, 


weather is fine. Two 


prandial and a falr «ide as well as a foul alde of most human characters, The Li- 
three A. eemeue Twill sondtode bp oa Rarer Neg Vv ) Financial Reformers and the London Administrative Reformers 


pears to me to be a most fortunate clroumstance that, at this critioal 
riod ia our aniversity system, whon' questions so vitally affeotin 


discussion, will be of the utmost weight | cannot help 


some argument, at least ealeat 


ing.) 
The Adas, a radical Loodon paper, thus criticises hia Lordship’s views. 
Among the was the Earl of Elgin, who has some re- 
putation for intelligence, but whose oration proves the utility of these oc- 
casions, a# affording some examination test of the powersof the great folks 
who are kind waves.‘ to rule ua His lordship expressed his fear lest the 
academical character which Mechanics’ Institutions are aasuming, should 
prevent the intellectual development of our country from being an “ ac- 





cordaat flood of many waters ;” from which we infer that his notion of a 


the 


welfare of our univers ties are likely to come wader disoussloa both be- 
fore the public and in Parliament, we have the office of the Lord Reotor 
filled by one whose opinions on these subjects, when they come under 
saying that if 

we consider in whose hands the election of the Lord Reotor is vested, and 
the admirable cholce made on this and on other occasions, there is here 
quantum, in favour of the maintenance to 

it@ present extent of the popular element in our universities (Loud and 

oheer! 


will have to begin their work very early if they would hope to mend the 
universal disorder of which Mr. Roebu given ua so accurate @ di- 
agnosis, Ge to any juvenile party; there, altting demarely in a corner, 
you will se a little girl, or may be a little boy, looking as well-behaved, 
as wise, aa prudent, as truthful, as independent, and as selfeatiafied, as 
any cynic could desire, In another of the room is « group as wild, 
as thou as reckless, as roguish, as lmpudent, as in le of con 
trol, and as little to be trusted, as a cynic would also wish for the purpose 
of censure, The former of these is that solitary Truth, that voloe crying 
in the desert, or more usually holding ita tongue altogether, that the 
ney himself representa, The latter is the world, society, or whatever 
else it may be called, and it has gifts and graces of ita own, its own smiles 
and — its wit and eloquence, and its larger share of this world’s 
good 

Let the worthy cynic’s own well-taught, well-disciplined child, enter 
the room, and ten to one she will leave incorrurtible lotegrity sitting in 
the eorner, and plunge at once into the gay Gaoug, frisking and flirtin 
in a cloud of wreaths, and ribands, and roses, If she sees a little frie: 
of hers them she wil! instinctively avail herself of the jntroduc- 
tion, give herself to the stream, and take folly as it comes, without much 
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ado, Mr, Roebuck may de on it all the ages in his gallery of| blish ¢ Malakoff, of fact, the assault} meet the growing demand for cheapened and simplified law, as shown 
poses ase now very mem wont they were ag me = ee ee in the establishment of Chambers of Commerce and the magnitude of 
even in the nursery. y are now, ear wounded, Lon be 

showed @ predilection for any bit of nobility or simple Weatility. thet the fortremes, the ——— by — ee al ~ 
came in their way. If they are trying to make their way by trickery in- and the Englieh | with, in place of being, as usual, a subjec termi a 
stead of fair dealing, depend on it they begin with overruling their eehool- that this | Parliament, what a multitude of impending debates and difficulties—to 
fellows or their own brothers, It i# not British society, which we will) was ‘the part say nothing of personal questions perpetually springing up, or of the 
fondly hope is not woree than the av is in error, — robbing us 






erage of nations, that 
there Is something wrong in human nature itself, and the disease lice at 
the common root of all societies, all institutions, all classes, all nations. 
So what is to be done? The question in the present instance is rather of 
Mr. Bees) Fees cep sass £0 woleede Ss to answer it. He bas 
put all Bn on its trial, and pronounced an adverse verdict. What 
sentence will he pase? What penal settioment— what reformatory—whet 
penitentiarywhat work-—what disolptine has be for a whole uation of 
offenders? The answer is past our akill, Mr, Roebuck is bound to gaide 


chronic affliction of Irish grievances! We groan in spirit, when we think 
of the twenty, thirty, forty columns of specobes that will greet our weary 
eyes in the 7imer or Deily News. But sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof—let us pass on, 

Brief allusion is made below to the late acceptable accounts from the 
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been given | lix, and we awalt therefore farther intelligence from that quarter; bat 
us out of the labyrinth jn which he has entangled ws. —— notice with regret the death of Captain Cowper, of the Royal Bagineers, 
——— Tap. killed in the city by the fall of « building, whilst in the discharge of his 
THE PRRSIAN WAR; A GOOD BEGINNING, and | duty a Surveyor; also that a nephew of Sir John Bowring, attached to 
An oxtraordl e ja anticipation of the Overland Mail, has Lord the Consulate, has accidentally lost hie life from a similar cause. 
happily brought un Pal lars ny oye of the Britieh feet Franee in 
© Bri in the Persian Gulf at the beginning of December. | thie matter the Ma- nc 
Tt now proves that warlike have been really, after all writers De Bello Persico. 
more ratistuctory, all dhings eonal than eveu the moet sangre bad and de-/ Our information from Liverpool, at the moment of writing, does net 
ed to antie e nl wood howe trane precia their " 
mitted to this country Wy the electric telegraph. The shameless viola- extend beyond ~~ ~ —e fall — of ~ fall of Bu 
tion by the Government of Teheran of those solemn sogngements whieh shire, whieh may act in wagedy, have come to 
it deliberately entered toto with the Government of Great Britain in 1868 hand, and the pith of them ie transferred to another columa. Tt will be 
has, indeed, already been moat avenged! The Bhah has en-| ». geen that not only was the Aghting department, ao far as it weat, carried 
Joyed but emall lelaure di w hin . 


Hpon the inleerable pretext 
the Avjelo-tnetian Onbinet, to 


A twat hie 
tiers of those dominions aa wf 
had clapeed Nom the date of the law 


through with the dash incumbent upoa Britons —all the measures seem 
to have been prepared with judgment, and put ekilfally into operation, 
Bo far, the low of life kas been but amall, thoagh we have to regret the 

of @ Much eateomed and valuable offer, LientCol. Stopford, com. 


wf the Blah, when the W M.'s G4th regiment, He was on old campaigner tu the Bast, 

Cull hae Ballon ander the weverely wounded at the head of hie former eorpa, the 40th. 

angel) te See of Maharajpore, ‘The other three offlecrs were la the ser 
expedition, 


x 
we wet Drader of the Buu for ; 
on eth, iw Paria, to whieh there fow persone who 
others Sey Sore ene ATRYENSS : BSUS teenie oritecs tiesto 
of their vata” ip Lf ‘ 
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NIGHTINGALE than to the politics! world of Maria; he ia bat a puppet, and 
mpl ee owA master doce not pall bie etriags Neither do we aitach any more 
4ih,) the Island weight to the statement, that the Shah has preached a holy crusade 
Ii - against the invaders of hie Kingdom, 
Raloages trem 200 te Washington; Double Beable Tail and Trouble 
on Manes “hoe Heldom has the aspect of affuire at the capital of this Republic becu 
advanced along the coast disagreeable to an eye, than it lsat thie present moment. 
cot cop Tn matters that concern us, there is gloom and doubt over 
wh A-, - the future, In those wherein we take only the friendly interest of look 
of Hare (ot Bese Tax con fae ae di eis nel 
ows, organ apnounces— not on absolute au’ ity 
rough th bat dpe ; bat with the air of having made up ite mind—that General Case is, after 
Ta Tyee oe ! All, to bead Mr. Buchanan's Cabinet as Sceretary of State. Now, we have 
—" beethere in avee and rivals is: senews.” | La Sircet. Thin new Thosire has been pronounced, by tbe unaaiiarus vole yale | already expressed our opinion of the consequences that would follow, so 
ously ves perfegt aad the lind reserved {rom every part —¥ far as Great Britain is concerned, if this report prove to be true; nor 
bar eee 1 $1; Pamily Cirebe, & cents ; Private shall we now enlarge upon them. No reader of the Albion can have for- 
but just a moment or so gotten that General Cass is the incarnation of a malignant and unreason- 
pa eg ew ddd. ing Anglo-phobia, which has for some years past been simply ridicu- 
ay es pase ag pts yy ap + apr -otpdt serene 
to station said to be within his reach. Of course we 
the following morning (that sola se bing ced S enerenietio’ do not to my that, if the voice of his countrymen called 
no 
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Dunn —_At Bareonwend, Achoneo, Sovth Cosdiiée, ca Febery conciliation, strained to the extremest bounds of possibility, would 
ofits Wik, a ub othr en oS teen ties vlan ' » cule iniergoeam, e tanguhe plone ar oes ode jae Oe 
to them Diep— At hee: war, W 
command of the whole Persian tar ie hens pos- PR mah ny Sy RR the place of the present sincere and creditable confidence that hostilities 
pce ye pepo mre! be me ely Bdge of N.8., and Kditor of the Colonial Heraid.—London and o impossible. Is euch a change desirable ’ 
ows —" mn hy ee “ We should not suffer ourselves to be thus unpleasantly moved, if there 
thew rt, a bring Do lomo one i deplore sare tee ioe clttdie eee eee at least, are in 
y mentioned occurred attack upon ‘ort store for us. Dallas-Clarendon Treaty, if not absolutely kicked out 
Reshire, Admiral Keeke returned in the Asmye to Bombay, carrying of the Seaate, hea been metilated, and bandied about, ond its conddere- 
with him the good tidings, and, es of war, the Governor of the) eee 
Gaieed cy ent Ge eve among those who had beena#| NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1957, | “© Postponed, until there is cearcely ahope that it will from 
sociated him in its eS harres s Q that branch of the Exeoutive (for such the Senate is guoad hoc) in a form 
of the new British War with Persia—a War which the was that can be to our governinent. And it is worthy of remark 
the first most wantonly to and the heinous crime of Busy Times at Home. that the very which tbus captumeliously treats an 
Uillotingiy- tondee Sea Je to expiate thus signally and Although the Liverpool tudget of the ist ult. did not bring any do- ames manp-e 8 ' ana. 
jatingly.— London Sun, Jan. 30. mestic news of stirring Intéréat, the journals aro. crowded with reports | nt Cera eae ee 
Se aay Ca eee eat ease mak of io, pciventrs “ After some | and leading articles en tepics more than usually varied. The pointment of the very Minister who concluded it. Yes, it may al- 
quumertbe Fecusuneer of aie pl pe pened, and the | tion of a few among them will convince any reader that our dear friends | ™°* phy ee = Se ne = 
out foresees Sve, at home are plentifully provided with ra lot Dallas to go to Londen te negotiate, and now refuses to sanc 
and ‘ 


There is in the rst place the opening of Parliament, of whidh cere 







members of the the Bay Islands, and that supremely silly jealousy which be termed 
we Ae) ant entire of the late War.” — an offshoot of Cassism. 2. 
interest. 7" ° Lard Adolphus love teodt testes, erineas be tien Super OP Sass 
by him on 
the 19th of Feb., expressive of ‘is regret the English troops were Heaven be praised, only as spectators—we do bat exchange the show of 
qoocncws cartier DR, ex ts Gk lente i ee Eitasag eae i tetesecntes er aaal 
“if , * to investi 
papi poe pete A 4 TA mech val 7 th chet changer af titvaipy Remngne dais dhnihey henstesile Windies Gin 
which we have held so | we hay rig beet ” made its report. They eonvict four gentlemen of parliamentary felony— 
lord then noticed the geliant ata of the ae opal. for it deserves no better name—and recommend their expulsion 
som tiBod eat Wouhod. “Te Sabhereth Werte ak Rae oo we ened Ah pi. yh BRAT 
lad en to geanend Seek, 2nd 1h) aM Seaea 16 Ta pin thirty einen wa aaiotic sears ly sell Piotiowes Bi 
, on 
II Po medida No cho Rr and voices to this or that bidder, but have interchanged a solemn obli 
. a that bill 
Gach rete ogee a | tt et Ten wey cera | ee ee se 
ete ae were a, Ee Halas | tsb agit oer equi Will it be again drearily debated whether Eointetaatieatanimatceeen ines 

our re bt in coequnee of ht super eteg mnt Up damning of these Commissioners with faint praise ie to be balanced medy to be hoped? Yee—when the settled conviction that New York ia 
ciotence mode by the Wanlana, thay wire eae bien ee yong the filthiest and worst-governed city in Christendom leads to cleanliness 
ments were made for a second attack on the following but it ~“ re 5 aaa 

was discovered that the enemy bad retreated, and found that 

attack had been a work of su’ ts the Malekont nt ane RT 

conjectured, commanded the had since been stated 


_ Protest as we may against scandal and gossip, it seems to be in the 
human nature of this age, just as much as in the days of Pepys or Horace 
Walpole, to open its ears to every item of news that deals more with per- 
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sons than with principles. Stately essays and elaborate argumeuts won't | sire to note more conspicuously how truth and justice have been suffered 

bear comparison, in point of interest, with the veriest canard that brings | to peep out in his armorial bearings, as newly created Duc de Malakoff. 

us face to face with an individual. A prominent fact and a fying rumour, | If one side of his esoutchcon be supported properly—in the moral not the . 

each concerning an old acquaintance mast therefore have place in | heraldie sense--by a Zouave, the fellow-prop is a stalwart Highlander. The The Colonies ; Omissions. 

our accustomed summary. insignia of the Order of the Bath are also displayed ; and the mural| Fogs and freshots combine provokingly against us Our expected cor 
When a Lord of the Admiralty made a vulgar fool of himself, the other | crown, that bears the word “ Sebastopol” inscribed, is surmounted by the | Tespondence from Toronto has not reached us; the Canada mail lays 

day, at Birmingham, the public eye was rivetted upon him. He might) interwoven flags of France and Great Britain and Sardinia. Nor is thie}#0mewhere on the road; the Cunard steamer of the 7th inst. is not yet 

have abused every form of Government in continental Europe, and sneered | quite all, Was it chance, or was it design ? The chosen device for this new | Sigmalled off Sandy Hook. We should be in serious tribulation, did we 

at the distinctive characteristics of every mation; bat there would have| conqueror is one and the same with a device that is familiar to every not know that no one looks for “ the very latest ” fn a weekly journal, 

been no flutter, no consequences. As it was, he singled out the various Englishman, and that marks and most happily illustrates the blazoary won | “2d had not the printer’s devil ceased to trouble us for copy 

representatives assembled at Moscow, and animadverted grossly upoo| Arthur, Duke of Wellington. It is Virtutie Fortuna Comes! Thus when oar ian as 

what belonged to cach. Immediately a sensation was produced. Sir | the Gomerealls are all forgotten, and the Palais Royal shall have passed Ruste. 

Rovert Peel was talked about, and was deservedly rebuked by into the hands of other rulers, the French Peerage Book, which no future The seven days etterreguum of the Opera (happity it is to come to an end next 

the pres. No one ~_ expected that he would — his | Republicantam can render unfashionable, shall tell how Sebastopol was Monday) ites been magnidcently ited up with the mest charming concerts. 


value | won, ‘The second wave of M. Thalberg’s success has risen higher than the firet. 44 
this we are by no means surprised, for we think that fact is commonly the case 
im America, In Russia tell that the hero ot will infattity 
Vnuwilling as we are to imitate some of our contemporaries in publish Subdinaltiesentbeeeanbats again par Mer a am A 
the ingalted gentlemen themselves think of the comments co inde-| ing an oblteary notice, before tidings of its eubject’s death have been | guished artist has eaten the bread of bitterness on a second viait to Bt. Peters. 
corowsly passed upon them. The Prince de Ligne, apecial Ambassador | teccived, we must nevertheless express our profound regret that late ac: | burg, on whom the city could not furnish homages dainty and abundant enongh 
of the King of the Belgians, who had filled the same honourable office at | Counts from Havana lee: us to expect that Dr. Kane's earnest aud when he was first welcomed to its walle. But New York has @ good memory for 
fret y | fal epirit has been called away from his feeble bodily frame, He was a ee ee | een, — — received here 
w ‘on his or rat appearance. 
enough, and very ereditably to the parties concerned, the veteran diplo- Bi each aeyelacegdhnay ay sacha aterrenn ~t Wo tot ashe the came of Mtudemtini Duty Lind, for wor eoncem tn heew York 
On learning the ungentiomanly outrage, they | Pears hard that a eareer fo noble and to a» Dr. Kane's Suhioestun Suuptvorenemroemaremiome tea 
| qethered together, and got up an Address t6 the Prince, expressive of] shoul! be brought to fo abrupt a close, We had all hoped for itn Longer jive than ever, Mo dd Geta and Marto, and Madiaine La Grunye-—o has Mal 
| their own annayanee ato Wanton and dlareputable a proceeding, which Tea srwaiet calnence, etlarged veefvlaem, fet be eeetue to have cou bere now 


in bimeelf a love of adventure approaching the Quixotic, with a M. Thalberg’s concerts at Niblo's Raloon have been attehded durige the post 
broad and practionl, One does not meet many euch ten | Week hy crowed houses, and the subscription Het for hie Mist series of Metices 
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sentees ; and can but smpathise with them, inasmuch as they missed a 
pleasant evening. 





A Bright Light Going Out 


pate at the Council Roan between Sir Meary Bulwer and Lord ' on, efmatie ematioan:tt-euyeiaitn waa hey Ghnalid? ule oun 

de Redelitte, The former is our Commistoner for the settlement of the Unal the fashionable World ts uanally supposed to concentrate tu iteelf all the tw 

sea e ietnen Inatine toanteraaraaindoy aka 

Unopte, and has long been noted Violent and dictatorial bearing, | cheering tene, we are glad to note a glimpse or two of blue ay, that may |S# MeANs convinced Ube this mppanition ie « perfectly 

The infurmation comes (hrough a suspicious channel, namely, the ourres | ),. Contrary, We even dare to hivt the fact that we have met with many perscas 
canted Gees edtani, ar en through the clouded atmorphere, Of such kind are sundry litle pars 


Myce who are afflicted With that disorder must be necemariy licapable af redned 


tmete 

“ lowsbred indignity” offered him, the Prines at the same time begged podem ke ol ate gh ym penabery bet oe Aoeaen wan Siad ap ceapy on to Watnne ten Wi mae prapeentn wb ee fr 

hie hearers hot to consider him capable of confounding the Bugliah present, we perwonal aoquaintanes | 4 Recend 

nation at large with thie waworthy apecimen of it—=Whar other | WUD bite only confirmed the Reeling of esteom and admiration, engendered ee a —_ Pam on 
, steps May be taken hy the noblemen aad goatlomen who have been | OY that knowledge of Kim whieh fe epon to all of ue alike, mikes thulp tepteasnea eatin tee. chantgte tabeectiaeeneneamns 
Weleda hy any of their respective goverment, romain yet to be seep.) flee Colwehtense Uhat ln this sane tame we Rave to Tet | i is panee e gunaine tenth fur mmuahs fut Ueto allegation we ‘hold to be wa 
: Wut If there be any aeeont between the attached to diploma. | te Uble loms, aid to the effial notice at length lemed by Our tended Duabilem many Mabhunable peaple, who are cnty Mabionabte nd 
. tie etiquetio when the interests of mations are concerned, and the per-| Lrie of the Aduiralty in reapeet to the Aretic medals The WAHONNEE: |x nothing mana” will CROWN ROR CORGORE Which fram the Necealty oF the ake 
ronal exigencies of such @ cane as thie—we ahall Rear somethiig more of] MORE may be found wader the Read of naval alfwire; aud [t WIN NOt Om | gan only be attended bp these Whe hawe a goed deat oF lelwure Vine on thelr 
4 1) Tf Rasela, for instance, wore to claim @ publle exprosmion of bor Ma./ Ap Obeervation (hat @ most homourable place has been awarded bo ex: | anda; but whe oan my Row many of Uhm Whe go there to eADIDIE Iheaselven 
" jealy's diapleasure, we believe that public would force the Minis. | Plorere who gallanily went forth from this hemiapbere, Poor Dr Kane! | at Unetr ease, may come away enriched with some gleam of weniun, age now 
t ter of tho Crown to accord 1 The pity te thai euch application has not! Ne Would have appreciated the diatinetion conferred upon him Rormally Mea. rome perveytion wf Uke beautiful Unouytite aid Aamoter to which they have 
. boom aatdioi nated by our Boversign, aa we know he appreciated the hearty and grateful re: | bee listening * . mm 
x ‘The other personal matter, of whith late journals taform wa, le a die: eognivion of bie eervices, tendered to him by all clames in Ragland, And ta 101i Htnelf mo niafal and atapefying @ Uning fo be fahionable,”’ that 
wt 
© 
le 


Fire 


partioulars, Only, if there be foundation for the story, it Is impossible India steamer 
that Sir Heary and wy Lord can both continue to serve the Queen in the ge Smee 
same quarter. 
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terre have ‘beans ot} Ute Vee temeete j hat, v0 lem noble dann brave, he venslately de- | Beer of sttsading Ss jus ewe Beare tress Gis time dee we write on Pri 
Some years ago at Astley’s—you remember Aetley’s, or ot day morning) be promises ys « Bonate of Beethoven, in © Minor, and that won: 
sceenientel are ss hebevs, wes ; ons The generous foreigner persisted, and the gift was finally paid 


mem herdewnten bene wcme: hm yg Admiralty promoted the seamen. Further still, it was recorded in the prema ete ae NR me 
cot, the threecormered hat, the hands folded eblad the backall waa) “ne WY,* tistingulibd clergyman who chanced fo be» pamenge; tht "sn farthe Grgwr sande wich obo baad at thee Metin, we pe 
eons, W853! on occasion of was such a display of coolness, | fossa singular curiosity to listen to it under the hands we were about to say 
to exact, that if Daguerre’s invention had then been patented, Daguerre | intrepiaity, and judgment on the part of officers and crew, that no/| but we must rather say under the hands and knees of 80 extraordinary a per. 
might have envied Gomersall. What has become of this great man—we | dens were exhibited of that terrible panic which js but too fatally | former. Already with bis two hands M. Thalberg has accomplished s0 great won- 
mean Gomersall, not Napoleon—there is no proof immediately before us}! common when landsmen stare death by sea the face,—Nor | dere of exeoution —simple, complete, artistic wonders—that his ten fingers seem 
he belonged to another generation. But the men of to-day enjoy at this| , voyages that their examples of | @éowed with Briarean expreasibility. What will he not do when he converts 
moment in Paris the presenee of a fitting sueceseor, who has also the ad-| +4. heroic. ‘put on | Bi Enees into two additional hands? 
par: server sb wens Anta Say mows oe agora weeerds Ia 
as his prototype. Of course you recognise in this allusion that Prince shin trading t6 San Francisco, found herself at sea with her husband de- 
Napoleon, the son of Jerome; whose martial deeds in the Orithea Wert | licious end desperately. ill, the-Chief Mate deposed for misconduct, and ria, we are not however qnite so sure. When 
only eynalied by his sclentifie sdNisverente in the Arctic regions, but During a period | the principal attmction of the evening is a thoroughly admirable performance in 
who is allowed to bear « far closer resemblance in air and aspect to the of fifty-six days, the resolute heroine took upon herself the duties of com- | one genre, we always surink somewhat from anything whtich suggefta the notion 
foander of the reigning Gynasty, than Tily cousin, whom some clever! mand. The story is told far and wide. She euffertd mach and laboured |cf a.pet pewrri adiitenstdl 10 that elusive public interest which requires to be con. 
Frenchmen persist in calling the arbiter of the destinies of Europe, not- hard ; but success rewarded her. She brought her ship and her sick hus- | tinually snared and reensnared, so light and fickle of wirg is it. And we conse 
withstanding two or three recent and discomfitares of his policy. band into pert—Similar in kind is the conduct of a brave British lad of | (ently did uot feel positively satisfied with the notion that we were to be fa 
But it is of the Prince, and not of the Emperor, that we would speak. fifteen, just reported, who safely brought his vesse) across the Atlantic voured in the intervals of song and piano with recitations from the poets. Does 
About a month ago, the state dining-room of the Palais Royal was on the greater part of the voyage from Demerara to England, when cap- that notion now wholly please us? 
lighted up fora grand Crimean banquet. It is true that there was no public tain, mates, and nearly all the crew were prostrated. or dead from fever. ee eee 7 pet 
pla mee Sw — “a oe nde. _| There is a grateful relief in such occasional records as these, sagt porties of 2. Sauaglohianes Sudunseuatly apaineiaany 
oul the _= wee y Sate epd the peel And this, too, may be the proper place for congratulating the city of that the many variations introduced into the programme of the new concerts, do 
were daly chronicled government ‘organ. The guests were the | Raitimore on the liberality of Mr, George Peabody; the rich American not detract from the unity and satinfactoriness of the effect which M. Thalberg’s 
tenting <iuams wit tod Noes: Ss eee ee | pestarmances ught te postion. ‘To pass from a septetti” by Hummel, to a delici- 
amongst names Marshals Peliesier os three | airs from “ La "and thence to rich contraltc 
al ) cugh way ie | n ge wed; tr i hundred thousand dollars, with the promise of increasing that sum | °¥#Sentasia on ‘Sonnam bala, ren- 
reminiscenses were evoked, interchange of laudation was : forth in the fullest German method, and thence again to the violin miracle of De 
with pride, we shoald like to know takes place in| ett the cause of Bducation, the Belles Lettres, and the Fine Arta A 


Beuol, interpreted by Master Burke, and thence to an impassioned 4 tion of 
aay country—our own ingladed—and is not siaillarly maiked? Tis pleasant variation this from the list of defaultings and peculations, which the * American Flag,” is at least somewhat bewildering,- 


what was omitted, not what was said, that has given rise in England, and run side by side with the world’s progress in material wealth. Me mene rites erent 
indigrant surprise: parte are beset by applicants, with or without propriety, we cannot re-|an entertainment! 
Teo tity echalers eqpanbiod to cummmasenste ij OaCWIS Baath; Gil Tl nis nics naling seather lnslanen of judiclanachasioy, which is would | Podiaguton, Ml. Shaibotg tonight tn uAdocudsiy Chesil dors of ndiensts tach 
Damajead act delight us to see converted into a fact. Suppose a man, in honourable the ay ney pven ws ee ee eee 
. . oe) nerci: apostle, desiring to power art to every bosom. Witness 
nthe best posible tase; bat eonsiering ow cami] I a Pais to ese raha Bey dy-hagts Sana th doh aenareaial bis generous and most wisely imagined concerts for the children! This featare 
the hour, ppiperceecairmg arpa ds Arata pet about it. abel j H 6 to endow his Wirth-plece. . Bat nippens, he Mond dciennp ordan urea eeggenrsionsaren, verguins"s ar Cents 
Gomeranil of the feast but playing kis could net aleo find on his return, that there is much distress existing amongst the in this way better things than money The best things in dhdrt that he bas t0 
is Gna Senbelipte incense roam emigrated natives of the land wherein his own fortune has een made, | vive, iis ine and the Influences of hie art. A largo subscription, paid to bal! = 
Wd take thate cue fron Mite tet thon fot be Crema.” °° | that « Charity existe for their relief, bat shat ite means are unfortunately | gure 
2 


: dozen charities, would not be so graceful or 80 useful a recognition of the rece p- 
Besides, have not we Englishmen been pleamntly avenged? Was not ii. ot) ie sell wecbeiee? We coe ae ee ald nots thought upon | tion which America hae given to Mr. Thalberg, a8 these concerts are. And wo 
memory miraculously restored, within a few days, to the most oblivions 


yd? We are sure it would be gratefully received. } may thisinterregnum of Opera be remembered as the opening of g new era in 
Nor shall fall off when M. Stra- 
of our worthy Allies? Can’t you fancy them, with their acute percep- Pe Siyuns taellgs Oe nate GUNG adores O90 fe i 
ES: paeenee rn mi We dal be delighted to Dal sua PACOO and Madi Oe Wilbore, now hap 
The Coroner, after all, did not spin out his charge to the Jury, as he pily recovered from her recent severe illness, and we shall find time to do ‘hem 
ley in place of an Imperial Highnesst Quees Victoria had conferred | protracted his wearisome examination ; nor need we remark on the ver-| honour without deserting King Sigismund. 
the honour of Knighthood or of Companionship of the Bath upon a new/| dict, which has sent the suspected parties before a tribunal, whose pro- 
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FEELILZES FES 


The Orgue Alexandre we take to be a really valuable musical auxiliary to M. 
Thalberg’s Concerts, and not a mere decoration of the programme. 
__ {in what light we are to regard some of the features which M. Thalberg has in 
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i We ought to notice with approbation, by the way, in closing, the excellent 
psion batch of his Highness’s comrades. The formal investiture took place, ; are not chronicled from day to day. The Grand Jury | change which has been made in the of the platform at Niblo’s Saloon. 
ed by and a formal banquet was given. Then the Prince, K.C.B., was foreed to| will not probably waste their time over trifles, and aid the real criminals | It is now placed in the centre of the VW ah Mew peti Nae of i 
7S remember the Sovereign ef the Order in which he was enrolled.” Then| in securing their concealment or perfecting their defence. ponte bi be tee Sep rman eg catered moderate di. 
oo be toasted the gracious Indy, and the people who love her. Then he — mensions. fo mea beg tagtan=periyge: odtomimme dee on 

«poke, in somewhat misty strain, of “ progress and civilization,” and of Ball at the Academy of Music. —s ae een os pared stig in, - desha 09 
pad | “two great nations marching in concert.” Then, further still and} A brilliant, though not very crowded ball was given on Thuredsy during the next vacation for a thorough reform im thisrespect. It is impera- 
rag finally, he advanced to the “ glory sequired together at the price of the| night at the Opera House. The splendid building never was no splen- | tively needed. RAIMOND. 
Mate ot most generous blood.” Ab, Prince, what a sudden renewal of your re-| didly decorated ; and seldom has there been a fairer gathering within ite ee 
oy collections! Did it cost you nothing? Or, bow was it with you when| walls. But we have no space for description ; and can only express our Drama. 

Lord Cowley, with sly malice, complimented you on your words as| surprise on hearing that some lovers of the dance were absent, because congas ta'very ipt to heed encther. ."Thetevwur of the éritien be 
= honouring “ the prince, the soldier, and the man ?” Impradent Prince !| they thought it was wm/ra dig for the Stockholders to give » public enter- sptde apeabt aiapeiing af Wa Giekigyrghtete dno" aly salience to tbten 
that mention of “ progress,” and its prompt recognition, may hurry you | tainment, the profits of which, it was understood, would aid in diminish- respectfully to whatever the speaker or the actress m them, and this very 
of on another scientific voyage. Are we not avenged? ing their burden of debt. If an Opera, why not a Ball’ If they had com- disposition is one of the generative conditions of approbation. What we believe 
in the On Marshal Pelissier’s more direct and soldierly compliments to his{ meneced earlier in the season, a series of such would have been well-timed. | our neighbour will like we are already more than half incliged to like ourselves, 
Horace British Allies, on this same occasion, we need sot comment ; but we de-| We are at a loss to perceive the force of the objéction raised by the ab- | and so great is the general diffidence which most persons feel of their own judg 


ith per- 
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ments when they are in a large company, that it is very easy for three or four 
determined enthusiasts to carry a whole house with them. 

On many accounts, therefore, a second brilliant dramatic success ought to Le | 
tested much more severely both by the critics "and by the fortunate performer, 
than a first. 

Miss Heren’s début in the part of Camille was an ulmost unqualified triumph. 
She made so many excellences visible, that, those which she failed to exhibit 


THe Albion. 


in the representation of Leicestershire. Mr. Gordon Rebow, of Wiven- 
hoe, has issued an addrese,.—The beautiful little Highland estate of 
South Moras, the property of Reuald Meedonalkd, Esq., has been pur- 


ham, near Dartford, in the county of Kent, superintending a beet root 


February 21 


| to their quarters, when, in a sudden fit of insanity, Easiga Pennefather 
rushed out of his room with a six-barrelied revolver in his hand, and 
| meeting, just as he got outside of the house, Ensign Keith. be presented 


chased by Eneas R. Macdonell, Esq.. for the sum of £10,750. The estate , the pistol and fired at him. The ball passed through Ensign Ke'th’s 
of Glenmaseran, the property of Mrs. Mackintosh, of Aberarder, has | cheek, and came out at the back of the neck. At this time Dr. M-Cauley 
j been purchased by John Fowler, Esq., for the sum of £12,000.—— | was seated in an arm chair on the grass in front of his quarters, reading. 
Three Examiners of her Maje-ty’s Excise are in attendance at Farning- | Pennefather ran up, and placing the pistol on the doctor's mouth. he 


| fired, and the ball passed out at the back of bis neck. Pennefather then 


fully, were easily conceded to her. Ona calmer review of her performances it | and mangold wurtzel distillery, erected by permission for experimental looked round as if anxious to find some one else to shoot, when Ensign 
became more distinctly apparent that she had not yet developed certain qualities | purposes by Messrs. W. Dray & Co., of London, on Mr. Dray’s farm at Lucas ran forward to wrest the pistol from him. On seeing him ap- 
essential to the highest order of dramatic genius. She had been very earnest | Faraingham. At this distillery the advantages of agricultural distilleries ; proach, Pennefather fired and shot him ‘n the jaw. With a maniacal 


and_passionate, she had moved her audience deeply, and had manifested a most | 
admirable apprehension of all the more intense truths of sentiment ; but through- | 
out the rife those who watched her most closely, and let me say, also, most sym- 
pathetically, felt most keenly the want in her of a certain delicacy and intrinsi¢ 
refinement of perception, which betrayed itself more in the style of her execution 


will be largely and amply tested.—— Advices from Naples, dated Janu- 
ary 24, state that the greatest alarm prevailed. The theatres are all 
shut. Political arrests continue aily. Postal communication is not 
allowed without personal respons. ility.——Koseuth has been addressing 
an assemblage of about three thousand persons, in the Free-trade Hall, 
Manchester, on the present state of Continental Europe.——Lord Camp- 


| * Ha, ha!’ the wretched man then placed the pistol to his own head and 
| fired, the ball entering his right temple. Ensiga Lueas is sevire'y, and 
, Ensign Keith dangerously wounded, but both are expected to recover. 
| Poor Dr. M‘Cauley died in his chair. after one or two ineffectual attempts 
| to speak or respire. The maniac was dead before m'daight ; and subse- 

quently an inquest was held on the bodies of the two. The evidence was 


than in the nature of her conception, Everybody hoped that this still lacking | bell announces a new book, another octayo volume, containing the lives , conclusive as to the insanity of the poor youag man.—-The 23d Company 


grace would rapidly deveiope itself in an atmosphere of just and genial criticism, | 
and we were all watching each new representation of Camille with deepening in- | 
terest, when Miss Heron sndden!y flamed out upon us in a new eharacter of a atill in- | 
tenser and morefiery quality, On Monday night Legouve's tragedy of Medea, trans- 
lated and adapted to her own gifts by Miss Heron herself, was performed before 
a crowded and appreciative house, and with all the d trati ons incidental to 
@ tiost complete success. It has been repeated since, and continues to receive 
from the audience and from the press the same flattering tributes. Miss Heroa, 
wo are told, regards her performance in this tragedy as her true chef d’auvre, 
and sets it in her népe: dotre as far above ber rive in Camille, as Rachel would place 
the classic miracles she works in Phedre or Les Horaces above her impersona- | 
tions of modern life and passion in the drama of Angelo or Adrienne Le Couvreur. 
Is she right in this relative estimate of these two nifes, and is the applause | 
which has been lavished upon her Medea to be taken by her as a just indication 
of the legitimate effect whieh she has produced in this play? 

To both these questions | am decidedly inclined to return a negative reply. In 
the first place, | cannot think that the rive of Medea, as conceived in the tragedy 
of M. Lagouvd, comes within the proper limits of the modern stage. The Medea 
of Ruripices has in her a dash of that divine blood, that celestial échor of subli- | 
mated passion, which redeemed so many of the most horrible realities of the’an- | 
cliont tragedy, by investing them with a supernatural glow. The atrocities which 
in ber frenay she perpetrates had a certain sacrosanct character in the eyes of 
an audience of ancient Athenians, which is not bestowed upon them by the faith 
or the sympathies of modern Gothamites. To us there is something #0 unredeem- 
edly terrible in the spectacle of a mother who slaughters her children to revenge 
herself upon a faithless lover, that we shrink from the stage on which it is de- | 
pioted. The very meditation of such a purpose gives more than enough of a 
lurid and terrible interest to the character of Norma for instance, to meet all the 
Purposes of modern tragedy. 

Hut setting apart this objection to the construction of the tragedy itself, I | 
must express my doubts of the particular fitness of Mias Heron's genius for the | 
representation of just such a rive. The Medea of Lagouve, if she lacks the sm- 
porhuman ferocities of her Grecian prototype, is at least as fearful a type of the 
flercost possible female humanity as we can wish to see, When her abominable 

lover, Jason (who is only approached in meanness, in all the range of tragic cha_ 
Tacters, by the Pollione of Norma) threatens to take her children from ber, 
Medea suddenly becomes, as she herself expresses it, a‘ lioness raging for her 
Cabs.” She should be furious without limit ; for her nature is in itself sufficiently 
S.oruful of ell bownds, and the wrong which maddens her maddens her to her 
Vory heart's core. To represent such a state of emotion, it is necessary that an 
actress should adopt one of two courses. She must either abandon herself to the 
Most frantic aud demonstrative outeries and action, or freeze into the most silent 
aad convulsive rage. The actress who should select the first of these methods, 
and adequately fulfil its conditions, would terrify children into epilepsy and 
ladios into hysterics, An Italian centadina or an Lrish peasant-girl would so ex- 
pode in sneh circumstances ; and let no man fancy that such explosions are to be 
Wweated as trifling exhibitions. White-lipped, livid, hoarse, and wild—such a 
Creature might appal the bravest men: | have seen stout troopers turn pale be- 
fore the fury of a girl of Rieti, exasperated by an insult to her father. 

Madame Ristori, when | saw her in London last summer, adopted the other 
theory of expression. Her face became lous with suppressed feeling, and 
the quiver of her lip threw the whole house into a paroxysm of tears. Miss 
Heron also aimed in this direction. But Miss Heron's nature is essentially demon- 
strative, and her physical force is not more unequal to the wails of extreme and 
declamatory anguish, than it is to the terrible concentrations of agony. Fine as 
her physical proportions are, she fails to make of herself a statuesque Niobe, be- 
ca se she is not of the Niobe nature. That the want of magnetic reality which 
I think everybody felt in her presentation of the most exciting scenes of this tra- 
gedy is to be attributed rather to this want in her nature, than to any miaappre- 
hension by herself of the proper method of producing her effect, is indicated very 
strongly I think, by the fact that, in those scenes of sentiment and pathos for 
which she is cordially adapted by nature, she was eminently successful. The 
utter misery ef her face, and her bearing when her children refused to come to 
her, was one of the most intense and affecting pieces of acting | have ever seen on 
the stage in New York. 

On the whole | cannot agree with Miss Heron in preferring her Medea to her 
Camille. |. seems to me that she rises relatively higher in the latter rie than 
in the former, nor am I even prepared to concede the superior dignity of the cha- 
racter and the tragedy of Medea. But on this point more anon. Let me now con- 
tent myself with promising to hear Miss Heron's Medea again, and to stady it 
even more patiently. For in spite of the critics it is a success, and will be 
played. 

A word of praise will not be wasted upon the rest of the cast. Mr. Sothern was 
aa stately and as audacious as such a heroic scoundrel! should have been, and Mrs. 

Allen made much too lovely a Creusa, for so pitiful a part as she plays between 
the injured wife and the unprincipled husband. Of course the play was well put 
Upon the stage, and even very well. 

I wish I could say as much for the “ Four Phantoms’ produced this week at 
Mr. Burton's. Bat as | cannot, and as | must defer till next week a more extend- 
ed notice of that play, I will amiably content myself now with saying that every- 
body will do very well to go and see it, for it is a really graceful and spirited play 
and hinges upon an entirely new and very pretty incident. For the acting, when 
I my “ Brougham,” and “ Burton,” what need is there of my wasting adjectives? 

HAMILTON. 











_——> 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Mr. Richard Bell, for many years the agent in this a of the British 
Bank of North America, has igned his appointment in that instita- 
tion, and has connected himself with the banking-house of Robb, Hallett 
& Co.-—--In consequence of the immense success of his Lectures oa the 
Four Georges, Thackeray has postponed the commencement of a new no- 
vel.——The American ment has been procuring a mney of —_ 
canes from South America for the planters of Louisiana. This is, we 
lieve, partly by way of experiment, and partly because the home supply 
haa fi ——It is said that a new material for yoy dk wep] 
lately discovered in Canada. It is a description of slate called “ utira,” 
which is to be found in rich seams, extending from the shores of Lake 
Ontario to Lake Huron.——-Congress has passed an Act, giving a consi- 
derable increase to the pay of army officers ——The arrivals in England 
of silk from China during one week lately were 14,694 bales, amounting 
to an aggregate value of about £1,500,000.——-Mr. R. Lowe, M.P., has 
left Manchester to pay a visit to the Right Hon. K. Oardwell, M.P., at 
Kllerbeck, near Wigan.——The present Parliament does not expire, by 
lapse of time till August, 1859.—-The first marriage of a Hindoo 
widow that ever occurred in Calcutta, took nny oa the 7th December. 
The parties in this transaction are of the highest reapectability, and this 
will prove a marked event in the history of Hindostan.—TIt wasn’t a 
bad notion on the part of the glover, who bung - in his glove shop the 
following placard : “ Ten thousand bands wanted immediately!’ And 
uaderneath it was written in very small characters: “ To buy my gloves, 
the very best quality.”—-The Board of Trade have awarded the sum of 
£20 to the widow of a New Jersey boatman, who was drowned while 
giving aid to the British bark 7’ass, wrecked on Long Beach, Barnegat 
Inlet, on the 20th of December last.——-During the existence of the pre- 
sent Parliament, no fewer than 140 members have been elected to supply 
the places of a like number of vacancies caused by deaths, promotions 
to ofMloes under the Crown, and resignations.There is likely to be a 











contest for the reprosentation of Colchester, as Lord John Manners, one 
of the present Members, will replace his brother the Marquis of Granby 


of three of his predecessors on the Bench, Lord Chief Justice Kenyon, 
Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, and Lord Chief Justice Tenterden.—— 


The streets of New York are filthy. A scavenger is never seen.——The 
King of Sardinia has been visiting the Dowager Empress of Russia at 
Nice..-The Earl of Ellesmere continues, we regret to state, in very in- 


different health, and bis condition still occasions the anxiety of the mem- 
bers of his family The increasing severity of the winter climate of 
Canada attracts some notice, and speculation as to the cause._— Mr. 
Ruskin shows, in a newly published pamphlet, that his mania for Turner 
is softened down. Col, Biddulph, Master of her Majesty's Household, 
having lately married the Hoc. Wins Seymour, Maid of Honour to the 
Queen, the ladies and gentlemen of the Court have taken the opportunity 
to testify their appreciation of the bride and bridegroom, by the presen- 
tation of a beautiful tea-serviee,——-Mons. Morlot, Cardioal Archbishop of 
Tours, has been appolated Archbishop of Paris by an Imperial decree, —— 
Marriage amongst the diplomatists is d-lemode at St. Petersburg. Be- 
sides the match between the Count de Moray and Malle. de Troubetzkoi, 
that of the Duke @’Ossuna, Spanish Ambassador, and Malle, de Straud- 
maon, Lady of Honour to the Empress, is a subject of talk in that capital. 
Austria is said to purpose the reduetion of her army, by more than 
100,000 men,—--The Marquis of Abercorn has taken Brocket Hall, Herta, 
of Viscountess Palmerston for a term. This was the late Lord Mel- 
bourne’s country seat.-——-A colossal equestrian statue of the late Lord 
Hardinge has been executed for Caleutta, where his Upper India victo- 
ries made him very popular. Lord Monteagle and the Commissioners 
on Decimal Coinage have resumed their meetings ——A Prussian ar 
named Catel, who bas just died at Rome, has bequeathed all his fortune, 
rather more than £28,000, for an asylum for distressed German artists at 
Rome, and for other purposes useful to artista——-The Emperor of Aus- 
tria has promulgated ia Lombardy aa extensive and liberal amnesty for 
eps offences, Still, his reception at Milan and elaewhere has been 
igid in the extreme.——The Revue de Peris, to which Michelet, and other 
emluent Republicans, are coatributors, is suspended for a month, Tt bes 
been prosecuted for having published, in recent numbers, a nove! njec- 
tionable on the score of morality, — The Chevalier Bunsen is engaged, at 
Heidelberg, upon his new translation of the Bible for the people, with a 
complete commentary, Two volumes will appear this year,—The 
Underwriters, Forwarders, Sh!pmasters and others interested in the navi- 
gation of Lake Ontario, are about to petition the Government for the 
construction of a Harbour at Weller’s Bay, in the County of Prince Ed- 
we —~ vatural advautages of the locality are described as very 
marked, 
—p_———_ 


Ovituary. 

Me. Baron A.pexsox.—-The Hon. Sir Edward Hall Alderson, First 
Puisne Baron of the Court of Exchequer, who waa the eldest son of Ro- 
bert Alderson, Esq., barrister at-law, and for many years Recorder of 
Norwich, was born at Great Yarmouth, in 1787, and went, when very 
young, to Caius College, Cambridge, where he attained the highest ho- 
nours both in classics and mathematics, having been the Senior Wran 
ler, Smith’s prizeman, and Senior Chancellor's medallist, in 1809, 
also became a Fellow of Caius College, and took the degree of M.A. there 
in 1812. He was called to the Bar by the Hon. Society of the Inner.Tem- 
ple in 1811, having previously practised for a very short time as a spe- 
cial pleader ; he weut the Northera Circuit, and, after some years of un- 
productive but earnest expectancy and exertion. he contrived, by dint of 
sheer learning and ability, to obtain considerable practice and high ry 
standing. What particularly tended to bring him into notice was his 
editing. from 1815 to 1822, in conjunction with the late Richard Vaughan 
Barnewall, Bsq., the first series of those famous reports of cases decided 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench which, as Barnewall and Alderson’s, 
Barnewall and Cresswell’s, and Barnewall and Adolphus’s ry eet are 
familiar as household words to the ears of the profession and public. 
Mr. Alderson had, before 1830, attained, both on his circuit and in West- 
minster Hall, the character of being a sound and scientife lawyer. His 
practice had largely increased, especially in Liverpool, where most of 
the important mercantile cases were intrusted to his management. He 
had reached this perous position, when, in the beginning of 1830, he 
was elevated to the judicial bench as a Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, which office he exchanged in 1834 for that of a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. He was knighted in 1830. 

As a Judge, Sir Edward Alderson was even more distinguished than 
as a counsel. On the Bench his legal and general knowledge was most 
conspicuous : his understanding showed itself to be invariably sound and 
acute ; and to him we owe some of the beet judgments that have of late 
proceeded from the Court of Exchequer, have added to the fame of 
that tribunal. Notwithstanding a manuer abrupt, and now and then ir- 
ritable, and a natural sense of the humorous, which led him sometimes 
to indulge in a joke a little out of place, Sir Edward Alderson was just 
one of those Judges of whom Eagland is and wg well be proud. He was 

rofound, upright, conscientious, and hamane. With his brethren of the 
Bench and with the Bar he was ever a favourite; and with the public 
his name and character bore euch weight and honour as made bis deci- 
sions sure of popular respect. In ee life Mr. Baron Alderson was 
also much loved and esteemed. He died, after a short but severe illness, 
on the 27th ult., at his residence, 9, Park-crescent, Portland-place. He 
leaves a large family. Some of his sons are at the Bar. One of them 
recently succeeded the late Mr. Clarksoa as Recorder of Faversham. 


At his seat, Wyfold Court, Oxon, G. D. Donkin, Baq., late of H.M.’s 7th Fusi- 
liers, and Magistrate of the county of Oxford.—Sir Robert Barlow, Bart., of the 
Bengal Civil service, fourth sea of the late Sir G. Hilars Barlow, Bart., G.C.B.— 
At Brighton, Major J. Micklethwait, late of the 12th Lancers.—At Ham- 


Hastings tdajor J. B. Oleee, Iayel —At the Abbey Hoase, Glastonbury, 
or J. M. Close, 5 . 
the De Lady Leth! —ofr fever, at 3 ee eae 

oo vist to General and Mrs Bali, Cartes Le alate Beg. Lieut, RET At 


© Mw Maxwell, K.C.B.—At the V' 
in WMS oth Foot.— At Odiham, Hania, CieatCol C. 
Coldstream Guarda. —At Tours, Col. J. Humphreys Wood the 
Sor Torquay, Mabey, Henry, Ling = =A ee in his 45th ry 

ton, Maria, Countess of Carhampton, eighty-fitst , 

Sais wes te widow of John Lattrell, third and last Earl of Carhampton. 
Bari died on the 17th March, 1829, without male ] 
the other honours of the ancient and distinguished family of Luttrell became ex- 
tinct.—At Rutland, Vt, ou his way to England, D. Gilmour, Bsq., of Quebec.— 
G. Armitage, a celebrated Yorkshire cricketer. 


Appotutments. 

Mr. J. C. Bayley, who was lately Colonial Secretary at the Maauritins, is ap- 

pointed to the Government of the a. in succession to Sir Alexander Ban- 
nerman.The Right Hoa. the Bari of St. Germans, C.B., to be G.C.B.—Prince 
Edward of Saxe Weimar, Colonel in the Grenadier Guards, to be C.B.—The 
Globe of Jan. 23 says: “ Some changes in the higher offices of the War Depart- 
meant will probably take place next week, with the view of bringing the organi- 
zation of the office to a aieuinted 1k or = om ee a — 
simple and expeditious, The office Wi ore- 
vary es War, ee cbutebed ; aad Sir ‘Hawes, who has most efficiently 
discharged the duties of the office for six will now become perma 
uent Under-Secretary of State ; Mr. Peel retaining the kegs hy t-Se- 
cretarysbip, and Colonel Mundy obtaiaing & command. 
Secretary to the Ordnance will also be abolished, as the Ordnance branch is now 
amalgamated with the Army generally. We understand that Mr. Godley, now 
Director-General of Stores, will be Assistant Under-Secretary to the department 
under the new organization.” 
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A frightful event sook place in the 40th Regiment, at Melbourne, Aus 
tralla, at the end of October last. The officers, after parade, had retired 


| ginated in the zeal and rapoes | of Her Maj 


office of 


of the Royal Engineers at Chatham, numbering 120 non-commissioned 
officers and men, have been selected to proceed to the Falkland Islands, 
where they will be stationed. The officers who will embark with the de- 
tachment are Capt.A. Clarke, Lt. E. D. Malcolm, and Lt. G. D. Pritchard.— 
A number of Russian aod other guns, loaded for action in the Crimea, 
and brought home in that state, have been ordered to be discharged. 
These guns, amounting to about 500, and varying in calibre, are being 
fired at the proof batt in Woolwich Ars cal, averaging from 10 to 15 
—-. The Wilham Hammond, hired freight ship, sailed from Portsmouth 
on the 24th ult. for St. Lucia and Barbadoes, with the following detaeb- 
ments of troops: For St. Lucia, Bvt.-Major Rowlands, Lieuts. Lowry aad 
Byam, Ensigu Jemmett, 107 non-commissioned officers and men, 6 women, 
and 7 children of the 4Ist Regt. ; for Barbadoes, Capt. and Mrs. Beres- 
ford, Lieut. and Mrs. Eustace, Lieuts. Savary and Astley, Ensigns Gibson 
and Nason, Assixt.Surg. Hannan, 164 non-commissioned officers and men, 
10 women and 16 children of the 49th.—II.M. st. troopship Megara, 6, was 
to embark at Portsmouth, for the Mauritius, on the 29th ult., 7 officers, 
168 non-commissioned officers and men, with a ortionate number of 
women and children of the 33d Regiment ; 8 officers, 1 officer's wife, 260 
non-commissioned officers and mea, 21 married women, and 47 children 
of the 85th.When the war began there was great difficulty in raising 
recruits in the north of Scotland. A suggestion was made in the Zimes 
that a depot of the 79th should be stationed at Aberdeen as a popular 
Highland regiment. This was acted on, and before the war closed 600 
able-bodied recruits were raised! The depot has now been removed, and 
scarcely a single recruit is obtained.—Two companies of H.M. 59th re- 
giment are quartered in Canton. 

Warn-Orricr, Jan. 27.—\st Regt Deags; LA Oartis per to ret by sale; Walter 
Balfe, Gent, to be Cor bp, in succession to Lt Curtis. Sth Ft; Ena Bolton to 
be Lt bp, v Sealy, who ret; J Lewis Bradshaw, Gent, to be Bas bp, v Bolton. 
lath Ft; B P Farquharson, from b-p, Unatt, to be Lt-Oal, ¥ Sol Bar. 
low, who exchanges; Major Badd to be Lieutenant-Colonel bp, 
aon, who ret; Byt-Maj Trevor to be Maj b-p, v Rudd; Lt Ingletield to be Capt 
bp, ¥ Aaa = aaa ( la om 2 Ft, to = Capt, v . 

a rp; vian tp, ¥ Newman, who ret; ( , 
bp 14th Fr, to be Capt,» Viviane Placed on bps Lh Mastbiwe vs be Ont 
bp. v Trevor. 23d Ft; Lt Williamson to be I of Masketry. 28th Pt; 
per to res, 38th Pt; Lt Barron, from ist WI 
PitazGerald, who ex. Sist Pt; Assist to be Assist-Sarg, 
vy Campbell, who ex. 60th Ft; Bua and Adjt Kelly to have rank of Lt; Ens Jones, 
to be Lt wep, v Richardson, deo; Ens Campbell, from 54th Ft, to 
Jones, pro. ‘T7th Ft; Bvtlt-Col TJ Deverell, from 67th Ft, to 
mas, ex; tie eae pd we Oy Acting 
Bonnyman, . axist-Surg, Vv Tes. Brigade; 

A C© Thompson, MB, from Staff, to"be Assist-Surg, v I 
Ri Artil. at W I Regt; Bet-Col P Hill, from bp, Unatt, to be Maj, v Robeson; 
FF ,2o ee Veet 'y; Capt Chamberlayne to be Maj bp, v Hill, whe ret, 

t FitzGerald, from 38th Ft, to be LA, v Barron, who ex. 

Unatracagp.—Lt Cuthbert, from 10th Lt Drags, to be Capt b-p. 

Deror Barracion.—Lt Hawker, from Paymr 21st Ft, to be Paymr. 

Hosrrran Starr.— Assist-Surg J Campbell, M D, from Slat Ft, to be Assist 
Sarg, v Kilgour, who ex. 

Basver.—To be Col, L¢-Col Riky, 48th Ft. Quarmr J Nowlan, ret on bh-p 
62d Ft, to have the hon rank of Capt. 

Memwonanpum.—Bvt-Maj Clerke, h-p as aCapt Unatt, per to ret by sale, 
being about to become a Settler at the Cape of Good Hope. 


War Orrice, Jan. 30.—2d Drag Gds ; Assist-Sarg Robotham, from 7th | 
Gds, to be Assist-Surg, v Smith whoex. 3d Drag Gda ; Capt Tower, from 6 
be Capt, v Hunt, who ex. 5th Drag Gds ; Capt Pearse, late of Durham 

Ricketts, Ritle 


. to Ceylon Regt as Lt. 
Grant, to be ‘Adjt, v Hamilton, who res adjt » Coldstream 
. Arthur Herbert, gent, to be Ens and Lt, b-p, v Sir W Forbes, Bart, 
¥, gent, to be Ens b-p, ¥ Hotchkin, who ret. 
po So Cus, vB J shame. po © 
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be p, ¥ Cham! 
niderson, who ex ; C O'C: 
to be Ena, w-p, v Callanan, pro. Ceylon Rifle Regt; Lt Ricketts, from Pa 
5th Drag Gda, to be LA, v Grey, pro, w-p, to an unatt Com. 

Deror Peprassen— Poems Marriott, from 54th ft, to be Paymr. Bvt-Maj 
Brice, 17th ft, to be Ins of Mesk. Capt Johnston, 99th ft, to be Ins of Musk. 

Unarracnep.—Capt and Byt-Lt-Col Thomson, 4th ft, to have sub rank of Maj. 


Pavy. 

Tue Arctic Mepars.—We are glad to register the long-expected off- 
cial announcement thas follows. 

Admiralty, Jan. 30.—Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to 
signify her commands that a a be granted to all persona, of every 
rank and class, who have been engaged in the several expeditions to the 
Arctic Regions, whether of diseovery or search. the years 1818 
and 1855, both inclusive, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
hereby give notice of the same. 

The medal will accordingly be awarded as follows :— 

1. To the officers, seamen, and marines of Her Majesty’s ships and ves 
ea to the Arctic Seas during the epe- 
cified period, and also to the of the French navy, and to such vo- 
lunteers as accompanied those expeditions 

2. To the officers, seamen, and others who were engaged in the expedi- 
tions to the Arctic Seas equipped by the Government and citizens of the 
United States. 

3. To the commanders and crews of the several 


a2 


itions which ori- 
"s subjects, 

4. To persons who have in the several land expeditions, whether 
equipped by Her Majesty’s Government, by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
or from private resources. 

Asa short ee must necessarily elapse before the medals will be 
ready for distribution, no application should be made for a medal uatil 
further notice shall have been published in the London Gazette. 


The i 51, Capt. Watson, from the West India station, has ar- 
rived at Portsmouth. She is to be paid off and placed in the second 
class of the steam fleet in reserve at that port.—The officers and crew of 
the Salamander, p.-w. st. vl., are to be turned over to the Vixen.—The 
Cyelope, at Sheerness, is ordered to receive all her guns of heavy calibre, 
and to be broaght forward immediately.—The steam frigate Ketribwaon, 
28, has sailed from Plymouth for Lisbon.—The Amphion is to be paid off 
at Sheerness —The , &, has been paid off at Chatham, r four 

service on the South American station.—The old Poictiers, 74, is to 
broken up, at Chatham.—Farther experiments have been tried with 
Clifford's mode of lowe! boats. They took place at Plymouth, before 
| a bevy of naval officers, 0 Indus, 78, flag-ship for the North American 
and W. I. Station, is to be fitted according to this plan.—It has been dis 
covered that the Royal Frederick, 116 guns and 3,100 tons burden, a ves 
sel not yet launched, has the dry rot to a very serious extent. The keel 
and other parts of the vessel are affected. The Frederick has been 
on the stocks 27 years. It is —— a her in half, lengthen- 
ing her, and fitting her for a screw.— Moorings are to be laid down on the 
Suasex coast (off Chichester) for a 42 gun frigate, one of the Coastguard 
squadron. —The rs erroneously reported that the discovery-ship Re 
solude Waa fitting for further service in the Arctic seas. She is being com- 
pletely dismantled. Indeed, it is doubtful, after all, whether any new 
| expedition will be organised. 





| Arromrments.—Lieuts: R. Deare to the /r.s; A. R Owen to the Majestic. 
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New Books. 

Mgmorns, Jovrnan, anp Corrgsponpence or Tomas Moore. Ezited 
br Drt J Russe. New York. Appletons.—Let the critics say what they 
may about the slovenly and insufficient execution of his task, by the 
above-named lord of letters and polities, there can be no doubt that he has 
made up a work extremely curious and piquant. For a third of a cen- 
tury at least, Tom Moore associated on a friendly footing with the crém: 
de la créme of English Society ; and if, being more of an egotist than a 
gossip, he retails sometimes ad their opinions of himself and their 
feelings expressed in regard to him, still he seasons his personal memo- 
randa with the doings and sayings of the world in which he moved, and 
specially of these who moved that world itself. As you turn over these 
pages, one thousand in number and set in double columns, you seem to 
live with the celebrities of an age almost past away; though we would 
caution you not to read the twenty hundred columns, as you may have 
devoured the last new novel. Take them by instalments, and you may 
gather from them, not only a panoramic view of fashion and political and 
literary life at a certain period ; they afford a far fairer insight into the pe- 
culiar character of Moore himself, than could be obtained from any formal 
biography. You have the man as he sets himself down—a lively, emo- 
tional, sensitive little being, with his chords all strung to joy and plea- 
surable sensations ; having his cares and troubles in common with the 
rest of mankind, but doffing them aside as though they did not naturally 
belong tohim. Watteau might as well have tried to paint the Last Judg- 
mont, or Auber to have set .:e Messiah to music, as Tom Moore to play 
the hero or the martyr. Hus tears lay near his eyes; but they were 
quickly dried up—sorrow wasn’t at all im bis line of business. Don’t 
let us qaarrel with him then for not being what he never pret to 
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After giving several illustrations of the inaccurate use of these two | 


words, Sir Edmund Head says :— 


Nothing can be easier than to put cases in which the ase of the two forms 
seems at sight to be a matter of complete indifference. It is precisely be- 
cause the shade which separates them is so slight that they are often confounded 
and m It seems practically much the same thing whether I say to a 
friend, “ I shall be at home to-morrow when call,” or, “ [ will be at home to- 
morrow when you call.” On a little re’ on, however, the difference is clear. 
If the fact my friend is going to call makes me determined to be at home— 
if my mind is ple 4 up in consequence of what has passed between us, and I an- 
nounce an intention—then “will” is the proper auxiliary. If, on the other 
hand, I merely inform my friend that he will find me at a certain time—it 
oa be because I cannot help it, or it may be because I choose it—then “ shall” 
is verb required for the simple statement of the future fact with the first 


person. 

On this principle it is that the answer of an Irish servant when told to do a 
thing—“ I shall, sir”—is incorrect. “Shall,” no doubt, is right as the future, 
but what he means to 


rofess is his intention to obey, as consequent on the or- 
der. The best mode of testing this view is to take some act which cannot, from 
its nature, be a © a man says to me, “I will have the gout when you 
call,” I, as an Engl , could only understand him to mean, “ I will pre- 
tend,” or “I will try to have the gout.” “JI shall have the gout,” might be 
properly said by one who felt premonitory symptoms of the disease. An Irish- 
man or an American woald not interpret these phrases in the same way, and it 
is precisely this which gives the point to the old story of the Irishman in the 
weler, whe exclaimed, “I will be drowned and nobody shall save me.”  In- 
deed this sentence illustrates perfectly the misapplication of either verb ; “ will” 
with the first person implies volition where volition is impossible, and “no- 
peed shall,” &c., forbids that which the context shows must be desired above all 
ings. 

There are numberless cases wherein the “ will’’ implies volition, but 
there are also many cases wherein no volition at all is implied; « 9., 
“ When you go there you will find,” and not you shall find ; on the other 
hand, we may say, “ Shell you derive any benefit from Brown's demise ?” 
or“ Wid you derive, &e.?’ but we cannot interchangeably say, “ J shall 
derive benefit” and “ I wild derived benefit from Brown’s demise ;’ nor 
can we say “If you sit in wet clothes you shall take cold,’’ without offend- 
ing every English ear, although it is certain that the cold will be taken 
o on 1 





be; let as hail bim as the charmingest of triflers, the most delicious of 
poets of the second class, and let us thank Lord John for allowing him 
to exhibit himself in his true colours —We might say much more ; but 
the two handsome octaves before us are merely bound-up volumes, the 
work having been extensively circulated in numbers, and designed and 
numerically paged for one bulky tome. When we say “ merely bound- 
up,”’ we have a purpose. They are maliciously torn apart, even in the 
middle of a poetical extract, eonveying the impression that your copy is 
minus @ leal. 

The editor does not do mach himself in the way of biography ; but 
It is no slight compliment to N. P, Willis, that Lord John Russell cites 
at length that brilliant sketeher’s sketch of Moore, as he saw him enter 
Lady Blessington’s dining-room, and heard him enlivening a dinner-table 
of wits, That deseription—it is too well known to be introduced here— 
is as choice a bit of pen aad ink daguerrotyping as we remember in the 
mother tangue. 

Tus Burrsu Reviews. Nee Fork. Leonard, Scott & Co.—It would ill 
suit our cramped space to notice with commendation, or otherwise, the 
tlood of periodical literature that courses regularly through the land. 
We must however make exception in favour of that most acceptable se- 


ries—comprising the Adinburgh, Quarterly, North British, Westminster, and | verbs 


Blockwood—by which so many of our countrymen are instructed and enter- 
tained. Nothing more welcome comes to the editorial book-table ; neat 
in form and punctually delivered, they mark pleasantly the lapse of 
months and quarters. We are glad to hear that the enterprise is still 
successful. 

Tux History or France. By Thomas Wright, M.A. F.S.A. London. 
Printing end Pubsishing Co.—The first four numbers of this work are before 
us ; but we can so far do little more than announce its general features. 
The author bas obtained a certain reputation as a man of letters, by his 
histories respectively of Scotland and of Ireland ; and is unquestionably 
able to write a comprehensive, accurate, and useful work. So far as 
typography and getting-up are concerned, we may honestly commend 
this déa. The royal octavo form, printed im double columns, and 
the steel engravings promise well ; but we are not inclined at the present 
moment to renew our acquaintance with the Pepins and the Carlo- 
vingians. The world is too fall of movement. 

Rows, Cartstiaw awp Parar. By L. De Sanctis, DD. Nae York. 
Ilarpers.— A small volume containing brief descriptions of some of the 
ecclesiastical monuments and religious cer jes of Rome, worked in with 
aa autobiographical aceount of the persecution endured by the author. at 
the hands of the Jesuits, when he left his Mother Church and “ went 
over’? to Protestantism. The aim and object are not such as invite us 
to a critical disquisiti The deuts are numerous, and rather com- 
monplace ; inaddition te which, it strilfes us that many of them have 
already done duty in the Pablishers’ well-known Magazine. 

“Saaun” axp “ Wrur;” on, Two Cuaprers on Forcre Acxmiury 
Verss. By Sir Edmund W. Head, Bart. London. Murray.—The cares of 
government cannot eradicate from the mind of a genuine scholar his love 
of literary pursuita. Thus it is with the esteemed author of the little 
work above-named. His office of Governor-General of her Majesty’s 
possessions in North America is pretty well known to be no sinecure : 
yet does he now retarn to his first love, and appear in public as a closely 
observant philologist, discussing the philosophy of a matter not very 
generally understood. The work itself has not fallen in our way ; nor 
will it probably have an extensive cireulation. It is, however, very 
generally commended by the critics of the London press, nearly all of 
whom give Sir Bdmand credit for much acuteness and subtlety of thought, 
whilst some take exception to the want of corresponding clearness of 
method or skill in arrangement. A glimpse gathered from one of the 
weeklies will be interesting to many readers : 

It isa piquant fact that while even highly cultivated En 
for the most part lax in their syntax, and indeed classical 
rally have scarcely a “ bowing ” with it, no Englishman, 
however lax and daring in bis disregard of grammar, confounds the two 
soxiliaries, “shall” and “ will,” which Seotehmen, , and Ame- 
ricans scarcely ever discriminate. Even Mrs. Gamp throws her will into 
the yy pie eget 








| 
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} have grated on an English ear, because 
be possibly have meant, “as I tatend todo next winter ;! but 
context—the notion of necessity—-makes every shade of volition inadmissable, 
and therefore “ will” strikes us at omee as incorrect, because 
the pure future. 


Again :-— 


geet 


ge 


~ - 
conflicting views held by one so enlightened as your Excellency.” 
Mr. Brace ia his book on H 


With reference to Kossuth, makes them say,‘ He ought to have known we would 
be mined.” Again he employs “ will” with the first as follows : “ They 
~ Twul find such portraits in all the cottages of peasants through the 
\idage.” 


_ “Shall” was the original auxiliary appropriated to the future in English, as it 
is in the Dutch and Low German dialects ; it is never seperseded by “will” where 


any loophole exists for a an implied want of cou in its use. If, in a 


tion, addressed has to answer by “ shall” or if the sentence is b 
cal or nite, then “ shall” retains its it even with the second and third 
porsons, In all other cases it is not considered safe to employ compulsory auxili- 
ary when speaking of another. 
The 


primary distinction between will and shall is the distinction be- 
tween volition and compulsion ; and if we cannot in all cases recognize 
some shade of these two ings, it is b the words are some- 
times employed as mere auxiliaries, and semetimes in their original 
sense. 

The jeer, de which gach anxiliaries have been selected is obvious enough. 
Some one of the states or conditions which usually precede an action or an event 
retest Othe eos ok Se eeenns, at action or event itself ia thus 

. When a man “has a thing to do,” it may be Ea em that 
pape tT 9 pip tend ng maytag ab ap do it, or 





i » and aa 
epee ba yy As Mr. Francis Newman says, “ It is historically clear that 
the * will,’ * shall,’ * have,’ ‘ let,’ ‘ going,’ ‘ may,’ pass into auxiliaries by 
the process of losin or modifying a of signification, generally so as to 


words 


iy got rid of their own special meaning. They are some- 
mere an. , whilst at other times their original sense 
forward, and must be considered in their ration. Occasionally 

determine whether they are sir or not; nor can 
this ambiguity surprise us when we reflect that reason why they into 
auxiliaries at all is becanse their own special meaning fits them for 


93 


horse-play humour genuinely Rabelaisism ; by the designs, full of chi- 
valry and wizardy, to the Provencal romance published here as “ Jaufry 
the Knight and the Fair Branissende ;”’ and by occasional contributions 
to the illustrated newspapers. In the Paris Exhibition of 1855 we recol- 
lect a large picture from his hand of the Battle of the Alma, with plenty 
of crowd and shock in it. 

Doré is an abnormal artist. He will not only not conform to the es- 
tablished standard because it is established, but he delights in defying it : 
he insists upon being eccentric and extravagant as well as original. He 
pushes everything to its utmost limit—effect, horror, couleur, locale, 
crowd, motion. The essence of bis art is grotesque imagination, ex- 
pressed with a daring to correspond. This, which ts his strength, is also 
his betraying danger. There is no strain in Doré’s imagination ; every- 
thing comes to him naturally and vividly : but there is perpetual strain 
in itsexpression. To represent everything at its intensest pitch must be 
exaggeration, and pervading exaggeration is vulgarism. We do not 
speak of what is ordinarily termed coarseness, nor of the grotesqueness 
of the invention or the personages. The former is not frequent nor ex- 
cessive, and the latter is both essential in M. Doré’s case and a good thing 
tin itself. We speak of the feeling that enough is not as good as a feast : 

the artist surfeits, and gives the beholder a surfeit as well. Another 
misfortune is, that M. Doré, contrary to the wont of his countrymen, is a 
child at drawing, properly so called. He can conjure up a magical ef- 
fect, and his admirable sense of life, both in figure and landscape, carries 
him in a canter through many things which plodding correctness would 
bungle at for ever ; still, the deficiency is | conspicuous and very 
injurious. From a sea-wave to a tree, or a to an angel, there is no 
structure in M. Dore’s forms. In the larger and more elaborate, there is 
so much to be represented that a good deal must of necessity be given 
better or worse ; but the smaller forms, where delicate marking should 
eupply the place of visible quantity, are mere lumps. However, the hu- 
man ) Anal in the Wandering Jew are certainly an advance on those of 
Jaufry and Branissende. And all defects are condened where genius is 
so unmistakeably — Few things can be more impressive than 
Dore’s designs ; he holds you spell-boand while you look. 

In style, the artist based himself on the fullness, audacity, and verve 
of Delacroix. His effects, and often bis types of figure, are Rembrandt- 
ish ; and there is a spice also of the quaintness of Darer ; all of course 
fused in Doré’s own originality. 

These wood-cut illustrations of the legend of the Wandering Jew are 
due to an essay on the part of the engravers, Messrs. Jahyer, Rouget, and 
Gauchard, to revive the great scale and vigorous manner of wood-cuttin: 
about the Durer period. Each plate is something like a foot and a third 
in beight ; and the skill, , and finish of execution, combined with 
the size, render them perhaps the most remarkable things ever produced in 
thie branch of engraving. 

The first plate represents the sin and the sentence of the Jew, He stands 
working at his shoemaking craft upon a boot, under the shop-sign, which, 
in true grotesque spirit, is just a shop-sign of our own day, let- 
tered—“ A la Botte Judaique, sete with something about 
“du vieux et du neuf.” In his eartedness he had told Christ to 
“ get on” upon his — to Calvary ; and the Saviour, turning round, de- 
nounces the doom—* I go, but you shall tarry until I return.” This fi- 
gure is very deficient in elevation, The de: swarms with brutalized 
bloated Jewish faces, the tag-rag and bob-tail of a regular Tyburn proces- 
sion 1800 years ago. The crowd presses in the wake of the condemned 


the steep of Cal , and young reprobates are climbing the crosses at ie 
top. In the late, centuries have al passed, and the Jew is 


still on his ceaseless journey. His hand, here elsewhere, grasps hard 


the money-bag with its inexhaustible five sous—a 


symbol probably of 
great | Hebrew avarice. The ground is sodden and the sky drenched with rein : 


he a roadside crucifix with dreadful thoughts. The sky, with its 
ue drift of rain and lurid openings, as well as some other features of 


the background, are the fine thing here : the rest is a striking piece of 
black gleamy effect, but of little worth otherwise. 
Plate Ill is the Jew’s arrival, in the year 1774, at “ Brax- 


service, | ¢lles en Brabant,” as recorded in the “ Plainte du Juif Errant.” A brace 


of obtuse pompous citizens accost the old man, wondering at the immense 





Sir Edmund Head has made this diffieulty the text of a Me! Aas rn 
and interesting philological essay, which, although the p speaks 
modestly of its research, exhibits very extensive reading and a singular 
felicity of interpretation. Grammarians of all nations will be interested ; 
and Scotchmen, Lrishmen, and Americans may perhaps learn the scoret 
¢ on national inaccuracy in the use of these two important little 
Ww 

From another laudatory notice we clip the following passage. 

It is one of the lesser difficulties of life to maintain accuracy in our 
shalls and wills. Ifa man does not right without ever thinking of 
rules, he is not likely to go right at all. It is as when we are momenta- 
rily lexed as to the spelling of some common word, whose letters our 
pen has traced hundreds of times almost without conscious volition. If 
we have to stop and think, we are sure to become puzzled ; and we shall 

iy end in awkwardness and stiffaess of expression. ‘Thousands of 
ishmen every day, without thought, use their shalls and wills with 
nice and oor t hundreds of ed 
r 








noated Scotchmen, after 

— Ae tearm , use these — wrongly. Sir nt — book ns wd 
kely to interest persons w! are ri explaining em 
the rationale of the course which they Tnstinotively ow, than to serve 
as a guide to the perplexed Scotchman or the bewildered Irishman. But 
we believe that many renders are practically of Cobbett’s opinion, that 
“the uses of shall and will are as well known to us all as the uses of our 
teeth and our noses,” and that “to mi ly them argues, not only a de- 
ficiency in the reasoning faculties, but almost a deficiency in instinctive 
discrimination,” 





Fine Arts. 


Arcurrecrure iy New Yorx.—Literally speaking there is no street 
architecture in this large city ; there is architecture in the streets—but 
that is not precisely the same thing. The cause of this is obvious. Pro- 
perty is greatly divided. In a leading thoroughfare, probably no man 
owns a dozen adjoining houses. Leases terminate at different periods ; 
every one builds—to use a cant but expressive phrase—on his own hook. 
Thus the talk about Broadway being a fine street is sheer nonsense. It 
is not such, and never can be. The atmost that can be hoped is that the 
paltry and faulty buildings may gradually give place to those, which 
evince some knowledge at least of proportion, and some taste in orna- 
ment. 

New York likes to have a pet object, be it a living lion er an inani- 
mate one, be it political, social, or pictorial. Just now, im the daily 
walk down and up Broadway, every one casts an admiring glance over 
his shoulder at the new store in course of erection for Messrs. Bowen, 
McNamee, & Co., adjoining the Broadway Theatre. Of this beantiful 


building, we shall presently have occasion to epeak, when it is com-| head 


pleted, for of its decided success as a work of Art we entertain not the 
smallest doubt. Our immediate object is to notice that another building 
designed by the same architect—Mr. J. C. Wells, our countryman, prac- 
tising his profession here—bas been made the subject of admiring com- 
ment in Europe. In a recent number of The Edinburgh Chronicie, a Jour- 
nal of Architecture and Ue Arts, we find an engraving of the store at pre- 
sent, and for some years past, occupied by thefirm above-mentioned, which 
was also built for them by Mr. Wells, and whieh we long ago noticed as 
a very happy attempt to introduce a species of Elizabethan style into a 
contracted space adapted for business purposes. The store of which we 
now speak is near Wall Street, on the Eastern side of Broadway. 
Probably no city in the civilized world can offer, in a leading thorough- 
fare, a more curious assortment of architectural caprices than are to be 


fleece of a beard the end of which a mule churns in his mouth, as if it 
were a wisp of hay ; a solemn circle of geese closes round ; the street 
children peer ; the an ent the antique burgher pass- 
ing up a black alley, to look. The old street is a wonderful piece 
of design and effect. Its quaint Gothic corner-effigies thrill at the strange 

. The horns of a devil surmoanting the central house seem to 
writhe, and a miniature angel has come down from its niche to priek on 
the wretched Jew to his It is the real inexorable angel who 


penance. 

points him forward in the next plate. The huddle round him ata 
tavern-door, ranting for him to stay, back, tempting him 
with their “ pét de biére fraiche :” a dog howls frightfully in s. It 


is all of no use: he is in torment till he gets on the accursed journey 


in. The Jew here is very fine : his despairing, itching eagerness to be 
, when it were paradise might he but rest for even half an hour—the 


Se 
in both this plate and the last, the generally show of 
the artist’s wonted deficiencies. Now the Jew fords a river, ita black- 
wooded banks castellated with feudal ruins, which gleam in twilight with 
strange fitfulness and visionary grey: the bencath his charmed foot- 
step takes shape of the Saviour fallen under his cruel cross, and the jeer- 
ing, emiting exeeutioners—Now he is in a modern French churchyard by 
the fire of early dawn; the same vision haunts him in his own shadow, 
and hurtles in the clouds ; death is all round him ; the bells are tolling 
for another grave ; but there is none for him—Now he is in a mountain- 
gorge ; the scattered pines are alive with the same vision, and threaten 


him with their scraggy arms ; the white angel, sining against 
the blackness, hovers over a roaring torrent—Now in a snowy al pass : 
but the rocks scAlpture themselves still into that vision ; their be- 


come saint and martyr ; his own double frowns upon him—Now in a 
wreck : the insatiable rage of the sea has dashed the ship like a pebble 
against the rocks ; her cordage and aachor fly madly about ; a sea-mon- 
ster swallows at a gulp one of the broken masts with its half-dozen of 
shrieking clinging wretches ; other heads of the crew rise and fall with 
the cognioting ow, their eyes riveted upon the Jew, who, like Peter of 
old, walks from wave-crest to crest. 

Here, too, the vision pursues him in the clouds: “ you shall 
I retarn.” The sewing, and rush, and heave of the sea, the torn and 
writhing surf bounding and clanging up the cliffs, are here truly asto- 
nishing. The repetition of the one vision, too, throughout so many de- 
signs and in so many forms, is very impressive ; its monotony not charge- 
able, we think, to any poverty of invention, but to a right perception of 
the subject, and of the power of iteration. In another instance 
stands invulnerable amid a mediwval fo 


fertile imagination could suggest. 
elench their teeth ; two lopped-off arms still gripe the swords ; two hearts 
still smoke with hatred. A man, armless and legless, fights with sword 
still plies the bolts, 


F 
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but will not strike. At last it is the Day of Judgment; at be 

back to rest his aching spine against a stone, as the blows the trum- 
pet of deliverance right into hisear. A delirious smile contends withfut- 
ter upon his features. The old, old boots, which have walked 
thele mlldions of tiles, Re magn of binck -cteshings, come of; the post 
old, cramped travel-eore feet, are bare; never to journey - 
flames up from a cleft in the ground; the multitudes of quick and 
dead, intermixed with elephant and cameleopard, loom through the black- 








seen in New York’s boasted high-way. We are glad to find a St. George's 
man putting a new mark upon it—having already reaped the credit, | 
among men of taste, of showing the way to combine practical conve- 








\ 


nience with artistic decoratioa. 


Tar Lecexp or tre Waxveano Jew. [lustrated dy Gustave Dor. | the 


Translaled by G. W. Thornbury. London.—A clever London paper thus} 
calls attention to an artist little known in this country, and to a sub-| 
ject strangely fascinating. The weird mystery bas an inexhaustible ia-| 
terest. | 

Every one to whom the name of Gustave Doré is yet new will bail in! 
these designs the advent of an extraordinary artist. To many, however, | 
he is already familiarized by illustrations to Rabelais of a rollicking | 


: ii 
feet stupidity or impenetrable 
fia ond tea host of 
light. 3 
e letterpress of this most striking volume includes a summary of 


legend , 
the ay Mr. Thorn 
ten decladion of team M. Pierre Dupont, and translated also by 
Mr. Thornbury,—an unaccountabie waste of time. 

The Eramuner thus comments upon the tone of this work : 

M. Gustav Doré, the illustrator of Rabelais, is the illustrator of this 
wild story, and —— assuredly no lack of boldacss. We admire his 
pictures without liking them. The genius employed upon the work is 
manifest, but a coarse ugliness of feature in the persons drawn is not at 
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all times evidence of vigorous conception, and it is not every extray a-| the finish like a flash of lightning. and when the judge announced a dead fear that this dearners will continue. On other points, such as Lyo 
gance in design here offered to our enjoyment that is to be accepted as | heat, the spectators seemed dumfounded and incredulous. Marseilles, St. Etienne, and large towns in general, the movement of in- 
true Rabelaisian humour, evea if the style of Rabelais were suited to the| With the Duke of Rutland Newmarket has lost a staunch and generous | crease, without being so great as in Paris, has been very cunsiderable, 


legend of the impious Jew, as certainly it is not. There is no humour in} patron. For many weeks in the course of the year he used to take up | At the same time, by a forced consequence, 54 departments, or two-thirds 
representing naughty boys before the hour of execution swarming the | hts residence in the quaint palace there, for the purpose of shooting over | of the territory, have decreased in population in a manner never before 


crosses on Mount Calvary, and a French poodle barking at the Saviour, his estate In the vicinity of the town. His grace was tall and thin, and | seen; and most of these departments are essentially agricultural. Some 
while with an angry faee he condemns the Jew to wander. The picture, | had a somewhat common-place expression of countenance. He was re- | of the—the Haute-Sadne among the number—have lost one-tenth of their 
again, of the Day of Judgment is amass of extravagant impertinences. | markably unostentatious in his dress, and his gaunt figure, old white hat, | number of inhabitants.” 





It necds but little wit, and that of a poor quality, to represent pea-coats | and well-worn coat and boots, will long remain familiar to the inhabi-| A Few Days ar Wixpsor.—The Queen continues to dispense a Royal 
and horn buttons on the bodies of men risen, with giraffes and hippopota-| tants of Newmarket, by whom the memory of the dead duke will be | hospitality at Windsor Castle. A succession of distinguished visitors 
muses, from the grave ; or to exhibit demons pulling at men’s legs, and | fondly cherished.— London paper. have been received during the past week ; and the ordinary attractions 


stretching them as if they were limbs of India-rubber. There is a whale . of the Court have derived gdditional interest from occasional dramatic 
or a colossal chetenp—it may be either or neither—going up to heaven ; Fox-ucntino Accipent.—Colonel Wyndham’s hounds met on Saturday | performances. “ 
8 


and a knight travels the same road with his weapon daintily tucked under | last at the Whiteways-lodge (one of the entrances to Arundel-park). | It| On Saturday her Majesty held an Investiture of the Order of the Bath, 
bis arm. All this is in the worst taste, nevertheless there is more to ad-| Was an off-day, but nevertheless there was a good field, and the weather | The Earl of Si. Germans was created a (civil) Knight Grand Cross ; and 








ire sondemn | so designs. was just adapted for fox-hunting, as the ecent was likely to lie well. The | g 1 list i - i tist: af 
mire than to condemn in these designs. | hunésman next proceeded to draw the Rewell-wood. In a few minutes a \ a ee of pes a oe ae 
_—_~_— fox was started. This was on the outside of the park walls. Away went | pridge and Viscount Palmerston were among the senior Knights present, 


‘ . - ‘ the hounds in full cry down by the Whiteways, skirting the wall of the | Lord P and Sir Char Saoetions WE 
cn S *L,Grarisms.—Letters shower upon us . ‘anmure r les Wood, as junior Knights, attended to as- 
aoe ee enna eof the new system of poctic | Park towards Houghton village. It was supposed by many that this was | sist in the Investiture. The Prince of Wales aad the Count of Flanders 
(anys the Athenewm) in illustration th C a tz ” ‘fen an “old fox,” and that he made way for the river, which runs immedi- | witnessed the ceremony 
eet enue yey fi o'r. Byaney ‘Dobell whe a ately beneath, and where he would have stood some chance to ‘Che kx. On Sunday the Court attended Divine service in the private chapel of 
“B ia by Sper en sepa a ; hie frie a Mr Sesith “« whose a Missing his track, however, he ran in the direction of Houghton ~ | the Castle.—On Monday the Count of Flanders left Windsor on his return 
* Balder,” who pleads warmly a) - sitter! ie so Mn +4 proud | pit, a precipice about 150 feet high. Away they all went, full cry ; the | to Belgium.—On Tuesday a large accession of visitors arrived at the 
integrity, strong sense and 7M Da — > ~ ao nw a Ae Seat was seen, but the eport was at its height, and it was impossible to | Castle, among whom were the Russian Minister and the Countess Crepto- 
Ser ee an t charecter, but of fact Ave the| Call the hounds off. The fox reached the brink of the precipice and | witch,’ the French Ambassador, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl and Coun- 
a ah ly * a sh ey “Hu t. Baile ‘and Tenn, found dashed over, falling to the bottom, being smashed to atoms. Away went | tess of Clarendon, the Earl and Countess Delawarr, and the Chancellor 
aye ped easignes to Keats, | Th “Tee which M Dobell | y Town, be. | SeVeral of the hounds helter-skelter in the same manner. Four of the | of the Exchequer and Lady Theresa Lewis. The Countess Chreptowitch 
m the works of those poste? = The rates 5 rk for they hee the | Bounds were killed by the fall, and six wounded, Luckily, none of the | woo is a daughter of Count Nesselrode, had not previously been 2ntro- 
sides being loose in form, tT of “e 3.” . Ms: 4 D -, iL g oo | horseman followed, or death would have been certain. To illustrate the | guced to her Majesty. . 
whole question at lasne. i meat wveseription on the plan sug. | teat love the hounds have for this sport, it may be mentioned that one | “Qn Wednesday morning the Prince Consort enjoyed the sport of shoot- 
dc nation 0 2 ~~ ald beim Lata a difficult th . of the wounded animals, just able to crawl, absolutely hobbled along to | ing in the Royal preserves ; the French Ambassador and the Russian 
— ce gaa io rm the a ae bes ~~ bable than | &¢t &t the fox. Among the hounds killed was one of Colonel Wyndbam’s | Minister accompanying his Royal Highness. In the evening a dramatic 
any other moc ‘der Lauer ny ry mcr t “1 +" ont wr for 7 Does | old favourites, which was much prized by the gallantcolonel. Indeed, | performance took place in St. George’s Hall. The pieces selected were 
the x Dobell a s . — - > hi moon aan tok » anproved, | it is said that the whipper-in was absolutely moved to tears at the fearful | Mr, Planché’s drama of “ Secret Service,” and Mr. Charles Dance’s bas 
oot ncoct the borrowing whch w proved? Mr. Dobell also quotes | bavec made in his pack, and more particularly at the death of his old | jetia entitled “ Hush Money.” Mr. F. Robson, Mr, F, Matthews, Mrs. A 
= ree the oe be ot wie dina cantebeae against rots Re- | fvourite hound, “ Dilloway.”’ They were all buried on the t, the Wigan, and Miss Heath, ré nted the principal characters.—On Thure- 
le it euceagos in the = Life Drama’ ate very fine : “g,” | Wounded hounds being taken home ia a cart, and one or two of them, we | day the Queen and the Prince took an early walk in the Castle grounds. 
panty Angry ft oof that they are the fine passages of| Bear, have since died. At this place 10 years ago a similar accident Dufferin and the Hon. Mortimer Sackville West have succeeded 
Keat Se hag a 4 %, er happened. The chalkpit is quite unprotected and perpendicular. It was | Lord Wat k and Col. the Hon. N. Hood as the Lord and the Gro 
eats and Co., not of Mr. Smith. One joyous Correspondent tells us that | so nowhat singular also that two foxes should have been drawn fro ae cn ten alesis mt Cre oe — 
the following original simile is sufficient to prove Mr. Smith a poet of the gu m Tom 














highest rank >— these woods in one day so close together, as on the last meet here we tn waltlag on her Majesty. Gut Ge 0 tome 
The bride sen | believe a fox was not to be found any where oa this estate.— West Susser | Dock Warrants: CommerctaL ALArw.—Another émeute in trade has 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, | Gazette, been created by a decision some time since in the Court of Exchequer 
And in the fulness of bis mar joy Seriovs Acctpent to tHe Eart. or Harswoop.—The Bramham-moor | Ch As a commercial question the point is simple ; as a legal ques 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, (formerly the Harewood) fox-hounds met on Saturday morning the 24th | tion, complicated. Mr. Kingsford. a manufacturing chemist, sold a 
Retires a space to see how fair she looks, 


ult., at Stockeld-park, near Spofforth, the seat of Mr. J. B. Faviell, and | quantity of acid, which passed from purchaser to purchaser, not bodil 

‘Then proud rune up to kiss her. in the course ran his Lordshipt took an ordinary hedge or fence, but dis- | in balk: but in the form of a delivery order. At last this delivery pers 4 

he passage, we admit, is fine, But we dare eay “ Z.”’ could show our | covered, when too late, that there was a sheep-net on the opposite side, | found itself in the hands of a Mr. Merry, wo advanced £2,000 upon it, 
Correspondent that it is not Mr, Smith’s exclusive man . On turning | in the meshes of which the hind feet of his hunter got entangled. The | and afterwards sold it to recover his loan, paying over the difference to 
to our own copy of the “ Life Drama’’ we find a pencil reference to Cyril | horse, a fine spirited animal, plunged violently, and in the struggle fell, | the assi of the borrower, who had become a bankrupt. That bor- 
Tourneur’s * Atheist’s Tragedy,” in which there is something wondrously | rolling over his Lordship and inflicting severe injuries. Some persons | rower been guilty of fraud, and the original vendor proceeded 
like it—in image, thought, action, line, and word, Substitute the name | near who saw the accident hastened to the spot, and rendered what assist- | against Mr. Merry to make good the value of the acid. Various decisions, 
of one passion for the name of another,—and the passages are nearly | ance they could in releasing the noble lord. He was taken up quite in- | ending with Chiet Baron Pollock, setiled that Mr. Merry was exonerated, 


identical ;— sensible, and continued so for some time, He was carried to a neighbour | his own share in the transaction having been pane regular ; but the 
The weeping sea, like one ing cottage, and quickly attended by Mr. Moore, of Spofforth, and Mr, Led- | judges sitting in error have reversed that decision. bs fediguent casts 

Whole milder temper doth lament the death | gard, of Wetherby. The family surgeon, Mr, J, G. Smith, of Harewood, hap- | a doubt upon the valid tenure of all documents of title resembling de- 

4 dog ween mee yey" — | pened to be in’ the neighbourhood, and on hearing of the accident has- | livery orders—such, for example, as dock warrants, bills of psy: &e. ; 

Gems tak canis tok — ep the aaa 4 tened to the spot. On examination, two incised wounds, disclosing a | but since an immense amount of trade is transacted by the sale or deposit 

To bury him. compound fracture of the skull, were discovered, and there were also evi- | of such documents, the latest decision has created a panic amongst com- 


dences of severe internal injuries in the chest. It was thought best to | mercial men. They have held a meeting this week, appointed, deputa- 
Pans Faswions ror Fraavany,—For some time past the changes in | remove his Lordship home as soon as possible, and he was accordingly | tions, and are proceeding to Parliament for an act to settle the question. 
fashion—at least, in as far as regards general forms—have not ted | conveyed to Harewood-house, in Mr, Faviell’s carriage. Mr. Teale, of | They wish such securities as we have described to be placed on a footing 
any very marked or decided character ; novelty has been chiefly limited | Leeds, was subsequently sent for, and it was then determined to teiegregh with bills of exchange.—London paper, Jan. 14. 

to matters of detail, or to what may properly be called the oraamenta- | to London for Sir B. Brodie ; but he was confined to his house by indispo- 

tion of dress, Now, however, a revolution, and an important one, is im- | sition; and Mr, C. Hawkins, the eminent metropolitan — des-| Lexoru or Lerrenep Lire.—That a life devoted to the Muses may be 








pending—vix., an enlargement of the size of bonnets, Sym of this | patched in his stead. Mr, Hawkins arrived at Harewood at noon | spun out to a thread of great length, is exemplified by Dr. Karl Muchler, 
change have, aa yet, been perceptible only in the « of ultra-Parisian | on Sunday, and soon afterwards the operation of trepanning was per- | a miscellaneous writer, well known to the public, who died on 
fashion ; yet there is little doubt that the year 1857 will witness its con- | formed by Mr. Teale, aided by Mr. Hawkins and Mr. th.—At first it | the 12th inst., at the advanced of ninety-four. His long life was 
summation. The change in question has, in fact, Lecome indi: le, | Was t that the Earl would lose bis life ; but late accounts are more | entirely dedicated to literary ta, He began his career as an author 
inasmuch as there seems to be every di tion to increase rather than | favourable, The event has thrown a deep oom over the village and | at sixteen, and red the and vigour of his mind to the last 
to diminish the amplitude of skirts or the profusion of flounces, Good | neighbourhood of Harewood, where his Lordship is justly and deservedly | hour of bis life. 

taste demands a certain harmony in the different parts of a lady's dress | beloved. 4 consents P- us the following ecraps of intelligence from 
—« harmony of prepertion as well as of colour, Now the diminutive! Roy's Wier oF AuprvaLtocu.—A friend who has been examining the Berlin :—“ M. Humboldt bears his eighty-seven years with wonderful 

tt 


bonnet, hanging a’ back of the head, in the etyle in which it has been sh register at Cabrach, Banffshire, . | freshness of mind and vigour of body ; memory is perfect, his activity 
to the mamtot lik, lace, und olber trimial mnie a Raxtonabte table Roy of Aldivalloch and his nah Ay wi ot Gees ts eee unimpaired, and his good humour unaltered.”—" Prince Pickler, too, 
Wass » vce, and other trimmings comprising a song. On the 2ist of February, 1727, John Roy, lawful son to Thomas | !# in excellent rvation, and does the greatest honour to his geventy- 
dress, The necessity of ees this disproportion suggested the en-| Roy, in Aldivalloch, was married to Isabel, ter of Allister Stewart, | (WO years.” —Athenewm, Jan. 24. 
largement of sleeves, by the addition of putts, frills, &e., which give to | somo time resident in Cabrach, They had been previ “ contracted’ 


gq 
Zz 
¥ 


the arm its required degree of importance in connection with the ample | on the 2ath J . The Brace of ooh are in the bourhood of Tue tare Pact Detarocun.—The Moniewr announces that “ the friends 
and highly-trimmed jupe, Aldivallooh, and he was written hy a lady of the district, Allan and pupils of M. Paul Delaroche have resolved to t @ public exbibi- 
Plounoes of black or white lace are very fashionable for eveniag | Canningham says—“ Mr, Cromek, an anxious tion of his works, as at once the tracst to his memory and a real 


wirer into all matters il- 
drome, flounces of the came material as the robe being now con lustrative of northern song, ascribes Roy's W service to art, The idea has been received with an unanimous feeling of 
ohiefly to morning or outdoor costume, Robes with double or tri Murray, of Bath ; while George te oy Wil oA pe temp To approbation and interest, The Government of the Bmperor has been 
skirts have a very elegant effect, as they admit of a vast variety of tong Impute it to Mrs. Grant, of Carron, Tam not aware that the author: | E0et enough to countenance it, | ee the cunibition to take 
wud faneifal trimmings ship has been settled.” Our old friend was not s0 sealous a literary anti | Place i that part of the Palace of Tndustty ean Noam anetted to 
A style of trimming for which there is just now quite a in Paris! quary aa his eon, Mr, Peter Cunningham, There ix no doubt as to the | Me, five arta, Certain best = fied by their position, or by 
the designation quills It is employed for dresos of! authorship of the gong, It was written by a lady named Grant, a native | Melt former intimacy with M. Paul Delaroche, to carry out the project, 
various materials (whether having one or more ekirts), and it consists of| of Aberlour, who was martied firt to her cousin, Mr. Grant, of Carron, | MOUs Whom are Horace Vernet, me Delacroix, Ary Schewer, & 
of ailk, eatin, velvet, or any other material, broad at the base and | your Blohies, and on his death to a physician, Dr. Murray, of Bath. The | Perelre, and Goupil, have —— ald of the owners of M. Paul 
ao to Spent a te >. i prcatae aT mt accurately ex | date of this lady's birth and death aro vail to have been 174 and 1814, ~~ a The exhibition te to open at the ead 
term )s wan Ve OF | consequently she was 0 e , 
wix lunches wt the base, and the juterveni are about the pariah reir er On pasted of Sun Deg maniteoed in the 


. Perhaps Was some popular tradition as to the court: r ’ 
Seon, hep nag hk owe ea Nye bag tare we er nutes nk Magat cron he | Com fog i,t Co, Comer to Fl, Ae 
ur =} ia ei Gaelie xe Wapened Ulin saeece lane, tines, ped wae Hey Ck teat had Gated Qeve . Range were | merly Fronch Minister at Washington, directing bim to convey to Madame 


. gene | de Salvandy and her children the deep regret of the writer at hearing of 
Sal ein hr aoa env eaneted.Aogah hy roe tae races |i ne eet story or seating some Bae tho death Count de Ravan, who was extremely focal sng 


of narrow ribbon, or with jet trimmings This of trimming’ may be aft a i ing about = — —— the wo Wtntne of we —- Fay 

oxeouted in ny material or in any colour, — Qvillee of black velvet, on | Grontocs News Por tie Geetunwan!—News! Great News! 4 | Su Crem’ whick, says the communication, © brahoe ts now, right int 
recov «a re, an or dra | wre ppp aoa mer Tor canary cn | ste pe Fo ste ts tee, gah 
an Che 5 “ bat but little oF no change bs peroeptibie. They | a caper between every line, “After a iitte of the steam ot hie ra acatetind | 8 tt contains the official notification of the fusion. _ It Is a piece of news, 
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— 
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continue to be very highly telmmed 5 indeed, so ormamonuted, but nothing more, It is certainly not an event, They must be clover 
Ahat It le frequontly dilfloult te determine of what reatertad the bonnet by iipcoms Rugtuin as taame uct renel ¢ care Ge aS = indeed, who could construct a solid vessel by the fasion of two 
itaclf is composed. At the prosent eoason rich and somewhat dark hues | have been!) the greater of the mirohief has to be lala, ap a 


Are, Of QuUTH, Host provalont, Velvet le rapidly regaining fvour as a! the ball given at the Pullerlos on New Yoar’s Day, peared Important Discovery ix Tree Growie,—M. Millot Brale, wated- 
matertal for bonnet Por carriage comtume a bonnet of bles, brows, or pereeeny .’ The Kmperor, with a face radiant wie wet ing the phenomena of that wonderfal ay established by 
si vet, trimmed with black lwoe, chenille, de, and having on one | Qo the Rmpross, and, in the most marked mannor, complimented her the Allwise between Insect and vegetable lif, has discovered that the 


@ bint of paradiae, ls extremely elegant, Roanete of a plainer etyle, | hor ve . 8 | Lifmreation of trees te effeoted by ca lar and other leaf eaters eating 

on haale, tor wellng Gres, are Rrequently vedo of aah etet| wt | we that are pe ne fa common with the nation, we re. 
~ or rouloaus of coloured velveteas green, violet, or ‘ 

blue, The effeot thus produced le very pretty. dendon ie Nes, Sey tke evel } wane, bo matter whether stout or thin, oan no 





sah. the bude through the centre, He fond farther that Qult might be dealt 
eves are at leat alan cud.” And we with in the same way as the Wood, and that, by interseotion of buds, (wo of 





postorous four might be made out of one, and the fruit branches multiplied, le 
Jon M1 round, ‘The brett of twahion + oye bag a bY. J ue the . of those amiluous pruners and Intersectors, the = he uree 
Toe are Doak OF Roviann aa 4 Seownewin At Newmarket, the | We Ghiak that there ought to be a public meethyr of husbands and fathers | &!* — or & bit of atl paper, and v = — eo Re | at 
late Duke matntatned @ raolag ovtabliehmont, At the outset of hie turf) to ew aloud thelr kilos that Crinoline hae been carried away | — Whe meet ay ops ond ee. . mae 
Sareer, Which Commenced about GO years ago, hie horwes were tralned on | WIN the ekirte of the departed year, Let all the horwehale be collec branches aamame the most varied and elegant forme; Re lnorenses the 
Wis catate at Chovetoa, a village within three miles of Newmarket, by Mr | (none heap, and worked up tate a series of maguifloent mattresses, until | PWetiflcation, and develops the formation ¢ according to bis wish. 


Ponwlok, aud aloe by Mr Wy DXtwardes ultimately they were pat ander | piled up as high as one of the Pyramids, and, gradually growhag amaller , Yonstantin James broug 
the oare of the lato Nie, Rayos, whe trained them wont 2a yenre The | the tepmast how fo carmecmied with & yrakten waren the ere A Dovron’s Bus.—Some months eae Be Venstentin 5 a ~ 
Duke's stud was at no tae remarkably large, Te was broken up ta the | hilating Bapros, ‘The following Inscription would sufloe :° A Rugeaie | A8 aetlon before the Civil Tribanal, —_ y = 
your 18), from that period, down tot duke'a doath, the Rutland | Lew Maris Reoonnabeanta”’ Princo de Kragation), wife of the Rnglieh — or al M , 
coloure light bine, purple sleeves, and black cap—were rarely teen on] ‘Tae Franc Cexwea—" Two extremely serous faote,” says the Ar | eae papeant os & far qpedienl ote tha a8 to tome. = 
Newmarket rocoourw, iis grae was Wot a epeculator on horwe raclng, | swwhide Nationale, “have been wat Wo Nght ty the French oificlal cen. | eee why Be ngs AAD 











jemarided ao 
sng per. Ns wed cums Sand S0'er aise eee’ oak | Cah eer sae ca nano cly eaed the tenon of the pal, | shedias to bee surmmane, Tee Teineess dapated tne demand, 06 
’ , oe, ok | but erty tof in the Academy of Moral and Po: i ; 
ml apd bre ig ry n,n Ne i | ee epee ee Rs at ah ie, etn tna Joie a al 
“ aa ’ + complete ty jon iv the progtoss of the national population ainoe the 
on = y we — (uring the seasona 1815, I814, 1817, | consua of 1831, and the bood» the exweordinary Cadency evinced sate. Ray to the | yy lash auabsen, 
ys prinolpal and favourite er waa Mr, James Robinson — our daring the same period by the of the cowntry districts to remowe | and eC red the amount to 
Jom,” as ho was familiarly called by his friends, ‘The duke was one of to lange towns, and rliculanty © the capital, ~ From 1801 to 1836 = ie *. 
6 we ray ones mee +" Robinson, who sported the light! France, according The Yat cousua, has only galned 256,000 Inhabitants, 4 Maw Arrackep py Weaskta—On Wednesday last a labourer named 
os ran a. ay . a sete & period of N6 yoara The great: {n the same number of years, from 1841 to 1848, (he lnorease was 1,200, | Hogarth, while proceeding al the turnpike-road near the village of 
" < 7. ee “ ~~ . mae wmphe indeed are inseparably aso | 000, If these two numbers are correct the difference ie enormoua It Smallholm, was set upon by twelve of these creatures, At first he ob 
gate ne Goene ¢ = - won, Hoth the duke and his Jockey | may be in part explained by the slmalt action of the cholera, the | sorwed them emerge out of a dry stoae dike, and when he was within OQy 
“8 cotiead, hee oft | pe stud, and turfites even now talk | soarclty of food, and the war; bat, even with these explanations, the fall: | yards they made towards him * “ “He armed himself with & 
Tt inn Cat Coe vet‘ had weve | dani ae iba 1 hal pea nts ete” | seas ete Cama wad ie aprechotewlu 
, , quinqueanial peric S46 to ven an ana result d 0 . 
wd + — Spencers —_— or _ oe Rpsom encounter, “ Jom | namely, an increase of only 380,000 souls, according to which the popu | attiiade he an Sine of thelr 1 pert ad ¥ me 
and judgment rT » red bay both ‘the po Ange Fd rhe 4 ey Prop hey pod _—— a) te While the general made two or three ineffootual attempis to fasten their tooth in bis (row 
x ° p on tao a remo mm one to ano tiv were ; 
beige na ato hi,‘ as Bd oi | athe ae ea Neenah et gs st | hee, hy ae tm al wi 
South, and * our Jom” brought the southerna oo » triumph. The | $0,000 caitindie cake py ~ 1% ey yn aryl ne bs ee he Tha or prs paper 
joe 
Mant 








excitement produced on that occasion was only equalled by that produced | first $0 of the century, and in the 18 f the 830 rather than release their Of the attacking force he succeeded !8 
by Jem Robinson again in 1850, whea ho surprised eve: by his ra- | mage 7 yans monarehy of | | destroying eight.— Kelso 
eet ef horsemanship und the, wonderful tact with which be brought | Irrosntenecs emulation, which.la almost wholly owing to socidental 





t! ol , : 
out Russborough for the St, Leger, and repeated his Cadland ane | tn edition te" Deaths wunheet 
ment, ‘The “ Ruasborough Rush” has become famous, the horse 


Wovrn tws Scrr Watt Srreer t—The Committee of the London Stock 
Exchange have passed the following resolution with a view to check +e 
frauds az those of Redpath and Robson—* The Committee particular'y 


addition to its explaining, as the Prefect of the Seine justly remarked 
came at! in his report, the prosent high rate of reat and food, there fs reason to 
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caution members of the Stock Rainy egeinst tranmcting speculative | | | OFFICE OF THE ATLavric MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
business for clerks in public or private establishments without the know- aid 
ledge of their employers. Members disregarding this caution are liable z... Amps k= Se, ae SERIE oR hp Sewing ate 


to be dealt with in such manner as the Committee may deem advisable.” Premiums received on marine risks, from Ist January, 1836, to > Sist Decem.- 
| _ ber, vi 
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WINTER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tailors, 

22 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 





Pre pol not marked off isi J ‘lass. “ ss, eae 6 — ED by the Steamers and Salting vesdale thr throughout the season, valuable Invoices of 
miums on scies not marke st January, »- % immer is, for & AR, man which are the 
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terloo. The authority is the Prince of Orange. The Prince, we are | with marine risks GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS 
told, used to recount that not a word announced the entry of a new pa- Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1856, to Slst December, 1886. 3,758,588 69 COLEMAN STREET, 
tient, nor was he conscious of the presence of Lord lan (then Lord | {osses paid during the same period $2,990,281 56 LONDON. 
Fitzroy Somerset) till he heard him call out in the usu way—* Hallo! | Returns of premiums and expenses 465,418 59 Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 
Ca fy ha By th a al a Sg Sn Boro Fh a 
pour r the operati xtor a m the woun soldier. Ss! ELECTIONS perhaps excel any previously import 
wound no peration had e groan et -- ae Soe stocks, State stocks, and “Yoans on State and other stocks, $1,046,206 60 | «8 a Bvery Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of ¢ “Tothing and F wraiching Goods ey, 
+ Bonds and mortgages, and real estate 250,200 00 ~ 
A GcarpepD Axswer.—In one of our Courts, lately, a man who was | Hividends on stocks, Interest on bonds and mortgages and ¢ Joana, sundry 
called on to appear as a witness could not be found. On the judge ask- | _ notes, re-insurance and other claims due the company, Sana 719 TT 1857 


ing where he was, a grave elderly gentleman rose up, and, with much | Premium notes and bills receivable 2,200,040 14 
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OUR LATE STYLES OF 
FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
Are now Ready and on Sale. 


The Board ot eatace hes have re asived to pry, an interest of six per cent. on the outstanding AS MOST OF THESE ARE FROM FABRICS IMPORTED BY AND CONFINED TO 
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(Corner ol rankiia Siree\ 
appears that they had been exchanged on their way from the interior, | 7...) pronts for 4% years 36.6%. 00 HIS old and well& ou 
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Paxvem my Mouro.—Herr sobolewski’s name has been mentioned in By order of the Board ¢2s : PHOTOOR APHS, 
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e omas Tilestor eyes eo Riley, Mortimer Livingston, the highest sivie e 
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The Directors of the ¢ on the forege result, to declare a dividend of 
TWENTY FIVE PER ¢ cEat VROFETS cea THRER RNIN HAL PRE CENT interest, DIX, EDWARDS & CO, 321 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
payne Seechholters and TWENTY-FIVE PRR CENT IS SCRIP TO THR | RAVE FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING ENGLISH BOOKS. 
POL wr HOLDERS on the amount ef their Prem uma, verminaled without loss, payable at a” re CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE wales RARL bys ORFORD, 
 pertods above t whe ey ny te FS ah very eoptams Notes 
Tre COMPANY BRAVE THE FOLLOWING AseETS crary Wary a ii — ah! the A ae Walpole . in Right chennk Ootare, 
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DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, | LIFE INSURANCE. 
BANKERS, MOMAS McMULLEN, 4 BRAVER STRRRT, N.Y. OFFERS FOR SALE. AT THE OMMERCI 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STRERTS, NEW FORK, lowest market & choice sie of the following wings of his own importation, yi visH © AL Comp, 
4 sherry Madeira Port —< Bargund) y—Horw | tage—Hoek Mo- BRI NY 
* laene Cireular Letters of Credit for Travellers, availal ic in all the wein—Chablie—Sa ee ne— Still Bt, Peper Manama Engram auranteene 8 
Principal i of the World, Pallle—Tokay—< at hee B20. 
ae Fora hee Caesar « cwirl accy’ ‘UMULATIONS) $5,500,000. Bid EXTRA © y —-* FOR CROSs. 
OD ry of London , and for Atlantic, Hai Premiums may remain on Lusses paid. Cal- 
eemnen vTeN CH in Ai ait 10 " ee : m the ORIENTAL BEVERAGBES. fornia, Australia, and special risks taken. wine 
00) OMice—65 t. 
cei AON ot oaNetia wo , TRWE MANZANILLA, ee oe ee 
Wong ‘Kong = ' TT: tbe bitter an avout i ewors ot the om ae ne very Mah ie bay, eminent 
) ony e je. tio . y 
» ie Oredita fr Australia on a Bank of oon “south Wales, of London: | free {am ach machi (os economical and wholesome. In these qualities, FISH HOOKS, AND FusHIne Beyny— 
CHES AND sGnraEs ae and aaa lable drink, r Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above 
' MAITLAND AND NRWOAMPLES fame River. AINT PERAY MOUSSEUX. BAIT cenmiantly en hand a large ond well-aqserted Heck ook of HOD Aertel tat 
- BRIABANE AND IPSWICH a Bay. | This Wine, is one of perry —— 5 f the eo by ite delicacy and Py . PLIES, dc., &0., of every variety, < ts able to supply on tle most bbe. 
a aia eeey © - em UES. tycnen, pa ery Sy Thabpariakes of The the odour visiet and raspberry, Ivisan | “yy dealing tn te above Articles, will find it to their Interest to cal! aud examine big 
i CASTLEMAINE aie Mount Alexander, BAge's RAST INDIA P ALR. Soak Defore making (Beir PUrChAGN enous as Ht BATE, 96 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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; ( ; 
Cy ALS®, DRAPTS ON BAN FRANCISCO. — ble I So pn weak aod bagman, duchess andauree the mush advuired tonto | e7=mea Batt for Proliing ever invented 
Tile and for sal THOMAS MeMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, N. Y. W Epona, Someqent, Be, 
min JOHN MUNROB & CO. ra Nelo Seared Magterer:_Metaieg Visung ty 
Nd AMERICAN BANKERS, fs CHAMPAGNE. Seals, Seal Presses, Stamps, 
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